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Supplementing Indiana’s 


Literary Arts 


hough Indiana has traditionally been known 
for its writers and has traditionally honored them, often our contemporary 
local literature has received lax attention. Booth Tarkington wrote of the 
problem in his autobiographical The World Does Move (1928), quoting a con- 
versation he, an aspiring writer in need of encouragement, had with 
General Lew Wallace. 


“Our fellow citizens,” Wallace says, “are not wholly changed in 
their feeling that an author, to be highly respectable and of some 
importance, ought to spring from a distant community. If he is an 
American. he should come from New England; but ifhe is English, 
he will impress us more. If he is French, we will be almost ready to 
believe him a great man; while if he is Russian, we will be sure that 
heis...Butan author here at home—no, don’t be discouraged. . . 
Remember, a great many of our fellow citizens would rather have a 
loafer in the family than a writer.” 


So, preferring writers, Arts Indiana offered the opportunity for Indiana's 
poets and fiction writers to submit work for this Supplement. The response 
was overwhelming. Submissions flowed in from 110 fiction writers and 137 
poets, plus hefty collections from 34 poets seeking to be our Featured Poet. 
Given the outpouring of manuscripts, rather than a Supplement this collec- 
tion might better be called a testament to our writers’ wish to find local 
publication and recognition. 

As editor in chief, it has been my privilege to work with so much 
excellent writing. But the selection of the pieces was not done alone. The 
committee of readers which suggested most of the choices deserves credit 
and my sincere thanks. William Carr, Glenn Carter, Cecilie Field, Alan 
Nolan, Scott Sanders, Maura Stanton and Richard Turner contributed 
their opinions and constructive arguments freely and professionally, and 
made my job not only more easily, but better accomplished. 


Ithas also been my pleasure, as always, to work with Arts Indiana. I thank 
publisher Ann Stack, designer Marcia Reller, illustrator Tim Hildebrandt, 
and typesetter Becky Okken-Schuessler who've dealt patiently and pro- 
fessionally with the sometimes choppy process of my editing. 

I am especially pleased to acknowledge the support of the Martin Foun- 
dation for funding this project. The Supplement itself is the Foundation’s 
gift to its readers. But the opportunity for such publication is also a great gift 
to Indiana’s literary community. Local writers have been paid for their 
work, but more importantly, they will be read by their fellow arts-in- 
terested Hoosiers. 

I suspect that the impression our writers make will be a good one and, if 
so, it will be important that readers let them know they've been appreciated. 
Arts Indiana needs to know, too, for we wish to continue producing the Sup- 
plement in future years, Criticism and suggestions will also be welcome. 

But I feel sure that within this Supplement you'll find literature as com- 
pelling as that found anywhere, fiction and poetry exhibiting the extensive 
range and high-quality craftsmanship of Indiana's contemporary writers. 
Hopefully, you will react as you do to all successful writing, experiencing 
moments of sincere joy, pain or understanding. No doubt, you'll also shrug 
your shoulders a time or two, perhaps curse the editor for his lack of taste or 
question the worth of the art you're reading. All of these reactions are valid, 
for no collection so diverse can expect to consistently please every reader. 

It will be enough if you discover a new voice or vision that you value. 


And that you recognize and enjoy the contribution Indiana writers wish to 
make to our community and its culture. 


—Jim Powell 
Editor in Chief 
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The Cereal of God 


BY TERENCE FAHERTY 


Monday, February 6, 1989. The day and the date 

are definite. The time is an approximation, but it 
is, I think, a close approximation. J always run a little 
late on Mondays on account of having to take out the 
garbage, and on Monday, February 6, 1989, it was 
raining, which backed up traffic and made me even 
more late. I try to be at my desk at 7:30 every morning, 
so I have time to drink a cup of coffee and organize 
my day. I’m always a little late on Mondays and even 
later when it rains, so I estimate that I entered the 
building where I work and saw the Cereal at 7:34 a.m. 

The Cereal was spread across the carpet just 
inside the main entrance to the building. It was 
Cheerios, the small donut-shaped dry cereal made 
from oats. Their current jingle is “The unsinkable 
taste of Cheerios, not a lot of sugar to weigh down 
those Cheerios.” That’s actually only part of the song 
they sing in their commercials, but it’s the part that 
runs through my head when I think of the Cereal. 
That’s a problem I’ve been having lately. One of the 
problems I’ve been having lately. Songs run through 
my head and I can’t make them stop. The same song 
over and over. The only way to make one song stop is 
to listen to another, and then the new song starts 
repeating endlessly. “Not a lot of sugar to weigh 
down those Cheerios” is running now because I 
thought of it. It makes it hard to concentrate. 

The carpet was dark blue, which made the Cereal 
show up plainly. It’s not unusual to see trash around 
the entrance, especially on Monday mornings. The 
building contains a hotel and several bars in addi- 
tion to offices. I’ve never seen Cereal before or since. 
Another remarkable thing about the Cheerios was 
their condition. Not a single one was crushed or 
broken despite the fact that they were strewn across 
the principal entrance to the building. I thought at 
the time that they must have just been spilled. I 
remember too that I was able to walk through them 
without crushing any. I’m glad of that now. 

My day started badly, even for a Monday. There 
were messages on my desk when I arrived, late 
because of the rain and the garbage. Problems on my 
desk. I never had my coffee. The stress that makes my 
stomach swell and my head stiffen on my neck came 
early to me that day. It was after nine o'clock before I 
could sit quietly at my desk for a moment with my 
hands on the arms of my chair and think about the 
day. It was then that I noticed that my desk calendar, 
which is the diary type, was still turned to Friday. I 
flipped it to Monday and remembered, before I'd 
taken my hand away, that it was my father’s birthday. 
His seventy-first. 

For some reason my father’s birthday always 
bothers me much more than the anniversary of his 
death, which is March 23. On that day I do feel sad, as 
I should, but it is on his birthday that I am really 
moved. It’s not that I feel his birth was more sad than 
his death. But his death, coming after a long wasting 
illness, may not have been unwelcome to him. The 
sadness I feel for my father may have something to 
do with the way he lived his life, the meaningless, 
small, unsuccessful way of him. His birthday may be 
sad for me because it marks the beginning of a life I 
feel was wasted. ; 

On the morning of the Cereal, this feeling of 
waste and unfulfillment was very close to me. I had 
been, ten years before. the things my father had failed 
to be: a college graduate, a mind worker, indepen- 
dent and hopeful. More recently I'd begun to see in 
small ways—the mindlessness of the paperwork in 
which I hid, the familiar stoop of the shoulders my 
reflection had acquired—that I hadn't escaped my 


I first saw the Cereal at 7:34 on the morning of 


father. The link between us had not been severed by 
my will or his death. My work was the heart of my 
emptiness. It had somehow become pointless, trivial, 
peripheral, a job whose neck was stretched painfully 
for some waste-destroying axe. 

That Monday morning, which had begun with 
the garbage and the rain and the Cereal and the 
memory of my father’s birthday, became a concen- 
trated dose of my life, a series of small meaningless 
crises involving paper and correcting fluid, staples 
and paste. My small interchanges with other workers 
were coded in a jargon that made even the greetings 
and pleasantries empty rituals. I felt isolated in the 
vast maze of rug-walled, eight-by-eight cubicles, 
amid conversations, keyboarding, Muzak. Alone 
except for the promise of “nota lot of sugar” running 
over and over in my head. 

I remember putting my hand to my forehead that 
morning and being surprised by the narrowness of it. 
My formless, fuzzy, light-blue consciousness seemed 
many times larger, as large as the room, a blunt, 
buzzing instrument, too clumsy for the simple tasks 
of reading, signing, stapling, folding. I remember too 
that I could barely force myself to stay at my desk, 
that I used any excuse to get up and walk around, 
pausing sometimes at windows that seemed to be 
darkening as the morning wore on. 

When I first had the idea of going to mass, it was 
just another excuse to escape my desk. I hadn’t been 
inside a church since my father’s funeral, hadn’t 
practiced his religion since I left his house. I had no 
thought now that he needed my prayers or the candle 
I might light for him. His death seemed to me 
amends enough for his sins. I was going for myself, 
for one more chance to apologize to him for my 
shallow opinions. I had the idea I would be closer to 
him there, in the place he'd taken me so often. I didn't 
know when mass would be celebrated. I left my desk 
at quarter to eleven, unable to wait any longer. 

My journey to the church took me out again 
through the place where the Cereal had been scat- 
tered on the royal blue carpet. It was gone, sucked up 
by some efficient vacuum. Outside, the rain still fell. 
I pulled my coat collar up and my hat down, but the 
rain came through to me, rising up through a hole in 
my shoe. During that short walk, my head bobbed up 
and down as I caught the eyes of strangers and then 
looked away. That’s another problem I've been hav- 
ing, an embarrassing habit I've developed. I must 
look every passing stranger in the eye, as though I’m 
searching for someone I knew long ago. If the 
stranger should return my gaze—and many do, my 
gaze being heavy, obtrusive—I drop my eyes. Most 
often, they look like they think they should know me. 
In the instant before I look away, I see a question in 
their eyes. Who are you? What do you want to tell me? 
That morning in the gray rain I might have said, “Not 
a lot of sugar.” I wanted to say it, but I dropped my 
eyes instead. 

I knew where the Catholic church was, although I 
had never been in it. Its pale blue steeples were 
always in view from my office, rising above the 
neighboring buildings and parking garages. I was 
struck by its size as I came up to it, and by its age. Its 
orange brick was pitted and worn, except where it 
had been repaired with smooth, new shopping- 
center bricks, shiny red scars on its orange skin. I 
chose a side entrance with an oak door so heavy I had 
to pull with both hands. It opened on a small ves- 
tibule filled with a steam radiator, a bulletin board, 
and a holy-water font. 

I stood for a moment in the vestibule, pretending 
to read a poster about a parish trip to Ireland, while I 


listened to the church that lay beyond the inner door. 
It was very quiet. The door that separated the ves- 
tibule from the church was as light as the street door 
had been heavy. The church beyond was dark and 
empty. The gray wet day was just light enough to 
make the rose-colored windows over the altar stand 
out against the dark walls. I stood with my back to the 
door while my eyes became accustomed to the 
gloom. The arched ceiling was incredibly high; I felt 
the weight of the air above me, like a diver at the bot- 
tom of an ocean. The dim light slowly revealed 
cream-colored plaster, dark wainscoting, and deep 
red carpet. The altar below the rose windows was 
unadorned and unready. There would be no mass for 
my father. No mass for his son. 

I knelt in a pew that listed gently with the settled 
floor beneath it. I didn’t pray. It wasn’t my purpose to 
pray. I wanted to talk with my father, to tell him that I 
was finding out, years too late, what his life had been. 
The Cereal song, still repeating in my head, broke my 
thoughts into meaningless fragments. I felt the fuzzy 
blueness in my head reaching out as I knelt with 
closed eyes. The blueness was testing the church, try- 
ing to fill it with its low buzzing, straining for the 
arched ceiling above. 

When I opened my eyes, I was surprised to find 
the church still dark. I picked out another small 
detail, faint flickering lights before a side altar, and 
remembered another purpose. I walked to the lights, 
small, fat candles in stepped rows. I pulled one of the 
candles from its glass cup and used it to light another. 
Then I stepped back to a small bench and knelt 
again. 

This time I thought not of my father, but of my- 
self. I acknowledged my pride and my stupidity. My 
loneliness. I brought myself close to tears with 
thoughts of how empty my life was. I thought of 
moments when I had been happy, cared for, loved. I 


saw my father then, happy too, but I still did not 
cry. 
Then I saw on the blood red carpet before me the 
tiniest break in the darkness, a perfect roundness dis- 
tinguishable from any random mark or stain. I knew 
it at once. My mind had been singing its praises all 
morning. It was the Cereal, a single, tiny piece. 

I left the bench and picked up the Cereal, holding 
it in the center of my outstretched hand. It was. like 
the others had been, perfect, unbroken, unmarked. 
As I watched it, the flickering candles beyond my 
fingers began to change. Their light swelled and at 
the same time lost focus, spreading across my vision 
like colors runningin the rain. I felt the tears running 
down my cheeks, something external still, as the rain 
had been. ] opened my mouth and placed the Cereal 
on my tongue. I felt the sobbing then, beginning as a 
stirring inside me and growinguntilitshookme. O 


BLACKBERRY WINTER 


blackberry winter my wife calls it 
when june turns cold after hot may 
and sweaters are unfolded 

when not already mothballed 

and coffee cups are held in two hands 
as we purr in the chilled sunlight 
fighting its way 

through the windowglass 

to get inside to its own warmth 


blackberry winter she calls it 

and I remember picking berries 

and seeing my pigment change 
finding relief in standing up 

and rubbing the small of my back 
and arching my usual stooped shoulders 
backwards wanting it all somehow 

to snap and pop into place 

but instead bending over once again 
to reach for the stainers of my fingers 
privately throwing some now and then 
into my mouth 

and later grinning away my secret 

by showing my two-toned teeth 


blackberry winter: 

a nice name for a respite 

before the sidewalks 

fry eggs for front pages 

and the intensity of the weather 
again becomes the first thing 
one mentions when one walks 
through dark wooden screen doors 
marked wonder bread and welcome 
greeted by sure hot ain't it 

and you say sure is 

before you dare ask for 
whatever you want to carry back 
into that heat that reminds you 
not of other hot times 

but of your wife smiling at you 
across the ray of sunshine 
holding her coffee cup 

in her strong brown hands 
telling you of the 

blackberry winters of her youth 


—John Sherman 


TUESDAY MORNING AT THE J&A 
GALLERY AND GRILL 


If you go to the J&A 

about seven, just when Debbie, 
the waitress, is settling 

for her second cigarette, 

the businessmen at the center 
table will say good morning 
and so will Debbie. Jim, 

the artist-owner-cook, 

will peer out from the kitchen. 
Art for love, the grill for money. 
He wants to paint the old man, 
the widower who sits alone 

at a table for two. The old man 
wants Debbie to smile at him 
when she pours his coffee. 


The seven o'clock regulars are here. 
We choose angled tables for easy 
watching. Paintings above us, 

we are our own collage. 

The ever-smiling couple greet 

us all, then pause 

for a long and meditative grace 
before their toast. In the corner 

the workmen decide on eggs, over easy, 
and American fries. Debbie pours 
our coffee, tells how last night's 
class did not go well. The men 

at the center table slump 

in their seats: poor snowblower sales 
this brown winter and early spring. 
“I bet you crazy guys are wishing 
for snow,” their lawyer friend calls 
as he swings in, orders, waits 

for our laughs. Debbie smiles 

at the old man as she pours. 

The old man smiles back and sighs. 
The rest of us glance at the pictures, 
at each other, less clear 

about what brings us here. 


—Joan McIntosh 


ICE STORM 


All afternoon and evening 

the rain receives the iced limbs, 
the limbs bend down and break. 
After dark. when limbs bend 
down and break. they take 

the power lines, and after dark, 
the arcs pick up the sky, 
transformers pop. 


By candle light, and lamps, 
stored, dusty, away, 

the limbs pop 

like opening day 

of pheasant season 

in a foggy California 

rice field, pop, pop, 

and then the whooshing down. 


By firelight, by candle light, 
we hear the silences, 

the soft water receiving 

ice, the smell 

of candles, kerosene, 

our own lives springing 
free in shadows 

and silences, shivering, 

like birds. 


—Thomas Emery 


DISTURBING THE MANATEE 


From the terrace 

in the wet Florida air 

he has a gull’s view into the sea 
twenty storeys down. 


In the far green water 

dark rocks, and one moving, 

a manatee, 

huge brown pillow slowly writhing, 


feeding, shifting, 

near the woman in the shallows 
whose eyes see only surface ripples, 
light-shattered. 


Now with binoculars he pulls the two close. 
The pink woman, feet water-blurred, 
is not half as large as the creature beside her. 


The manatee, survivor of condos, 
ignores her red toes planted in food: 


Above at the rail, concrete, waist-high, 
the man gazes, unconnected. 
Below is elsewhere and other, not his. 


On the terrace only the idea of death, 
loose in the air. 

Up, over, down, 

in a wild moment falling. 


Lowering the glasses 
He grips the rail. 


wills the manatee to the rocks. 
steps the woman ashore, 


stays 
the terrace god. 


—Vesle Fenstermaker 


WEATHERLINE: LEBANON, IN 


Noon finds me in the Lebanon Wendy's, 
surprised a hundred miles can make snow stick. 
You can't know how cold I am 


or the redbirds gleaning bun crumbs from those 
snowed-on picnic tables: and you dislike 
that noon finds me in the Lebanon Wendy's 


farther north than you can see. Though you choose 
to spend your weekends blasting deer and ducks, 
you can’t know how cold I am. 


Watching the birds peck, I forget the sweetness 
of raisins and sunflower nuts in my salad. Quick: 
noon finds me in the Lebanon Wendy's 


because you bring me heart-like carcasses 
of doves and a steady paycheck. 
You can’t know how cold I am 


because you teach high school social studies 

to girls who'll never reach France or Mozambique. 
Noon finds me in the Lebanon Wendy's. 

You can't know how cold I am. 


—Lee Harlin Bahan 


The Most Important Thing 


world. Isn't she the beautifullest baby in the 
whole world? Mommy! Isn't she?” 

“Yes, yes,” I say, distracted. Truthfully, I’m sick to 
death of listening to Whitney babble about that doll. 
Since Tim moved out six months ago, she’s been 
obsessed with it.She doesn’t want to go to day care in 
the morning because Emmy is afraid to stay home all 
by herself. She won’t eat unless I fix a plate for Emmy. 
If Whitney’s sick, Emmy’s sick, too, and I have to take 
care of both of them. Like I don’t have enough to 
worry about these days without being responsible for 
the health of a doll. 

“Mommy!” 

I twist and peer between the seats. Whitney looks 
so tiny all by herself in the back seat of her father’s 
car, her skinny legs stuck straight out, the pink party 
dress she insisted on wearing all bunched up under 
the seat belt. 

“Look, Mommy.” 

She has strapped the doll next to her. Emmy’s 
head hangs forward, bouncing gently with the mo- 
tion of the car. The doll is dressed in Whitney’s own 
baby clothes, which she demanded I dig out of the big 
box in the attic. Seeing the pretty smocked dress 
makes me think of Whitney when she was a baby, 
asleep in her car seat. Tom laughing. “God, that kid 
can sleep through anything,” he'd say. He loved to 
think up funny ways to try to wake her: playing the 
theme from 200/, A Space Odyssey full blast; driving 
circles in a campground clearing; stopping, starting, 
stopping, starting on a deserted road. Whitney slept. 
And when she woke up, she'd blink at us sleepily as if 
to say, “Oh, I’m still with you!” 

I was almost as surprised myself. All those years 
wanting a baby desperately, and then, suddenly, 
there was Whitney. It took my breath away. I still feel 
that way sometimes when I walk into the day care 
after a long day at work and catch sight of her among 
the other children. 

“Emmy's a big girl,” Whitney says. “Shecan situp 
all by herself, see?” 

“You're a big girl, Whit.” 

“Four,” says Whitney proudly. “fm Emmy's 
mom.” 

Tom laughs at that. Whitney's attachment to her 
doll amuses him. When he brings Whitney a present, 
which he does too often these days, he brings one for 
Emmy. too. He rocks the baby doll at Whitney's com- 
mand. He calls me the baby’s grandma. 

A year ago I would have thought that was funny. 
Now it infuriates me. A used-up grandma. A 
crotchety, unreasonable old lady and Tom and his 
new wife-to-be so reasonable. There are more people 
who love Whitney now, according to them. 

Oh, we all love Whitney to death. This is the 
world’s most civilized divorce: we are determined not 
to hurther. Tom told me that Sharon said. “Ofcourse, 
you and Cathy should continue to do things, the 
three of you, with Whitney. After all, she'll always be 
your daughter. Together. 1I understand that. The 
important thing is Whitney.” 

The important thing is Whitney. The important 
thing is Whitney. Those words have been like a man- 
tra these past months. They also put me into a blind 
rage when Tom says them in that reasonable tone of 
voice he uses with me now. The important thing is 
Whitney. l 

He said it earlier this morning when I called him 
and said I wasn't going to go to the zoo, that he could 


ad mmy is the beautifullest baby in the whole 


Is Whitney 


BY BARBARA SHOUP 


take Whitney or he and Sharon could take her. I 
wasn’t going. 

“Hold on,” he said. He put his hand over the 
receiver so I couldn't hear what he said to Sharon. 
They were probably still in bed. She probably wore 
that concerned expression of hers even there. 

“Cath, come on, We promised Whitney the zoo, 
She’s been counting on it.” 

I said, “Fine, you take her.” 

He sighed. “Listen, I know this is tough, Cathy. I 
know you're still angry. I know you don’t want to see 
me, I don’t blame you. But we've got to get past the 
way we feel right now. The most important thing is 
Whitney— 

“Cathy? Cathy, are you still there?” 

I breathed. 

“TII be there in an hour, ” he said. “It'll be fine, 
you'll see. Cathy, we need to do things like this. We've 
got to figure out how to be together in a new way. 
For Whitney.” 

“Thank you, Sharon,” I said. Sharon is a 
therapist. 

“Oh, Cathy.” Tom sighed again. 


“Lions and tigers and bears, oh my! Lions and 
tigers and bears, oh my!” Tom begins to chant this as 
we pull into the zoo parking lot. Whitney giggles and 
chants it to her doll. She unbuckles Emmy and holds 
her up to the window so she can see the animal cages 
as we pass by. 

“There's elephants and giraffes in there,” she says 
to Emmy. “And alligators. They don’t bite, though. 
You better be good., If you are, you can get ice cream. 
Can't she, Daddy? Can't Emmy get ice cream if 
she’s good?” 

“Absolutely,” Toms says. 

Whitney thrusts the doll between the seats and 
makes her jump up and down on the console. 
Emmy’s yarn hair flops up and down. Whitney 
speaks for herin a squeaky baby voice. “I can’t wait. I 
can't wait.” 

Inside, Tom rents a stroller for the doll. Whitney 
tucks Emmy into it, crooning. She has to reach her 
arms above her head to push, and the stroller rolls 
crazily along the path, bumping the cyclone fence, 
nearly crashing into a family walking in the opposite 
direction. Tom rests his index finger next to Whit- 
ney’s hand to guide it. 

“Emmy wants me to push,” Whitney says. 

“Emmy likes me, too,” says Tom. 


Whitney frowns slightly, then moves over to 
make room for him. She grins up at me happily. 

She is happy when the three of us are together. I 
should try harder. But when people smile at us, I 
want to stop and say, “Listen, this is not real. We are 
only a family on Saturdays, in public places.” 

The three of us walk from cage to cage. Whitney 
holds Emmy up so she can see the giraffes nibble at 
the trees. We watch the kangaroos jumping. the tigers 
sunning on big rocks, the penguins Toms says are all 
dressed up in tuxedos for Whitney's visit. We walk 
through the bird sanctuary, and the twittering and 
squawking makes me realize I have a horrible head- 
ache. Tom points out three yaks, wooly and brown. 
“Yak, yak, yak,” he says, trying to make me laugh. 

I talk to Whitney. Tom talks to Whitney. 

Approaching the barnyard, I look at Tom, and in 
a sweet voice say, “Oh, look, Whit—all the babies 
with their mommies.” There are fuzzy ducklings, 
squirming piglets, wobbly calves. Ponies with liquid 
eyes. Whitney heads toward the goat pen, her favorite 
place. 

“Does Emmy want to feed the goats?” Tom asks. 

She considers this. No. Emmy is too tired. 

Tom buys a bag of corn and the two of them enter 
the gate, leaving me on the bench outside with the 
stroller. Without Emmy to worry about. Whitney 
runs squealing and giggling about the pen. A baby 
goat butts her gently and she turns and leaps into her 
father’s arms. He whispers to her. She nods, allows 
him to take her back and place her hand on the goat's 
flank, on its horn. Kneeling beside her, he puts his 
large hand under her small one cupping the corn. 
The goat eats, its pink tongue tickling Whitney's 
palm. 

“Which one is yours?” the woman sitting next to 
me asks. 

“The little girl in the pink dress.” 

“Oh, for cute,” she says. Her friendly smile 
broadens when she looks down at the stroller. I'm 
rocking it back and forth with my foot, the way I 
would if it were Whitney in it. Emmy’s blank face 
stares up at us. I shake a few aspirin from the plastic 
bottle in my purse and grin wanly. 

“Lunch!” Tom says, emerging. “How about a hef- 
falump sandwich?” 

But Whitney is all business again. She bustles 
over to the stroller and picks up Emmy. “Mom,” she 
says. “She’s crying.” 

“Really, Cath.” Tom grins at me. 

“This is not cute,” I say. “This is ridiculous, Whit- 
ney, put Emmy back in the stroller and lets go get 
lunch.” I stalk ahead of them. I refuse to consider 
Whitney’s crestfallen expression or the disappoint- 
ment flickering in Tom’s eyes. I have spoiled the 
morning. I can hear Whitney whining as Tom hurries 
her along behind me. I am near tears myself. 

I sit down on a picnic bench while Whitney and 
Tom go for the food. This time they take Emmy with 
them. A lady behind them in line smiles and bends 
over to look. “What a lovely baby you have there, 
honey.” Tom smiles at her gratefully. 

Whitney perks right up. She picks up Emmy and 
shows the lady her trick: she can stand on her head. 
Whitney holds the doll by its feet. Emmy’s cotton 
face is flat on the seat of the stroller, her neck bent in 
an L. Her yellow floppy hair is a sunburst. “See?” says 
Whitney, and the woman laughs, applauds. 

“Oh, clever,” she says. “What a lovely, clever 
baby!” 
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Whitney helps Emmy eat her half of the hot dog 
and chips. Tom pours half of Whitney’s apple juice 
into an empty paper cup and Whitney helps her 
drink that, too. 

My head pounding, I stare at the bright blur of 
children and parents all around me. I want to go 
home and lie down in my dark bedroom. Maybe Tom 
can take Whitney for the rest of the afternoon. Maybe 
the two of them and Sharon can go do something fun 
to make up for the mess I’ve made of the morning. I 
feel worse when I focus momentarily and see 
Emmy’s cotton face smeared with chocolate ice 
cream and Tom and Whitney laughing. 


Whitney skips ahead of us toward the monkey 
cage. Tom pushes the stroller with Emmy in it, and I 
trail behind, saying to myself, after this, we are going 
to leave. We are going to leave. 

“Look at her,” Tom says, slowing down to wait for 
me. He gestures toward our daughter, who is so 
impatient that she appears to be dancing. Her thin, 
sun-tanned arms are waving at us, her brown eyes are 
blinking in excitement. 

In the cage, monkeys swing and chatter. A mama 


monkey nurses her baby. Two monkeys sit on a log 
and pick lice from each other, grinning. Whitney 
watches, rapt. 

“Doesn’t Emmy want to see?” Tom calls to her. 
Whitney doesn’t seem to hear him, so he picks up the 
doll and walks over to where she stands. He props 
Emmy on the railing. “Look, I'm a monkey, too,” he 
says in Emmy’s voice. He lowers the doll. holds her 
hands on the iron railing with his own hands and 
makes her swing wildly, as if on a trapeze. 

Whitney laughs then and takes hold of the rail 
herself, lifts her feet and hangs there next to Emmy. A 
monkey skittering along a low branch stops sud- 
denly and stares. It scratches its haunches thought- 
fully, then drops down and swings, too. Tom beams, 
as if he has made this happen for his daughter. It is a 
funny moment. A number of people notice and stop 
to watch. One man takes a picture. 

“Im a monkey,” Whitney crows. “Me'n Emmy 
are monkeys.” Grabbing Emmy, she clambers up to 
balance on the middle rung of the railing. When the 
monkey drops to the ground and sticks its head out of 
the squared bars so that they are face to face, she 
squeals with glee. Everything she does, the monkey 
does. It sways back and forth. It makes a monkey grin 
and a strange sound, like laughter. 

Now more people stop and marvel. The monkeys 
are watching, too. One by one, they stop swinging 
and picking and nursing to gather on a log. 

When Whitney drops Emmy, then scoops her up 
and cradles her, the monkey looks sad. It reaches out, 
its brown, leathery fingers beckoning. 

“My goodness,” a woman behind me whispers. 

“Whit,” says Tom. “Look, the monkey wants to 
comfort Emmy. It thinks she’s hurt.” 

The monkey whimpers, its hand grasping now, its 
whole arm outside the cage. 

“Whit, it wants to pet her.” Tom reaches for 
Emmy. 

“No!” Whitney draws back. 

“Whit, don't be a baby.” Tom lifts Whitney’s hand 


with Emmy dangling from it. He opens her fist and 
takes the doll. “Look,” he says. “Look.” 

But Whitney squeezes her eyes shut and begins 
to cry. 

I feel sorry for Tom for one instant. He is always 
doing this, getting Whitney whipped into frenzy, egg- 
ing her on in some fantasy, and then he’s crushed 
when she is reduced to her four-year-old self, bawl- 
ing and unreasonable. 

He kneels and holds Emmy out so the monkey 
can pet her. Its fingers scrabble in Emmy’s yellow 
hair. It makes a funny crooning sound. 

“See, it loves Emmy,” Tom whispers. 

Whitney opens her eyes a crack. 

“You're a good girl,” Tom says. “A nice girl to let it 
pet your baby.” He moves to withdraw Emmy, to give 
her back to Whitney, but the monkey makes a 
squawking noise. Its fingers tighten. 

I know then exactly what will happen. 

Tom pulls on Emmy and the monkey pulls back. 
The monkey's other hand reaches out and takes hold 
of one of Emmy’s arms. In a quick move, it twists the 
doll sideways through the bars, leaving Tom ashen- 
faced, holding a fistful of yellow yarn. 

“Mommy.” Whitney throws herselfat me scream- 
ing, “Mommy, Mommy, Mommy.” 

In the cage, the monkeys screech excitedly and 
pass Emmy one to the other, swinging and darting in 
an awful game. Bright bits of the doll’s dress, bits of 
yarn from her hair. bits of cotton stuffing drift down 
and settle on the floor, float in the shallow tubs of 
dirty water. I cradle Whitney in my arms, shield her. 
But I can't keep myself from watching. 

Tom watches, too. 

When it is over, when the monkeys have lost 
interest in the bits of Emmy that remain, he turns to 
me. He face looks exactly as it looked the morning he 
told me about Sharon. 

“Goddamn you,” I say, drawing Whitney closer. 
“Goddamn you. Don’t you dare say you're sorry. You 
are killing us all.” 


AFTER FIFTY-TWO YEARS TOGETHER 


We can only wonder how lightly 

we have left behind, one by one, 

the different love affairs we have had 
with one another. 


During this pause 
before all memories fade, by merely 
touching hands we can celebrate 
our loyal infidelities to those 
passing lovers we once were, 


now most precious to us but then, 
each pair in turn, threatening to become 


as fixed as the end of time. 


—Ernest Sandeen 


EILEEN AND THE DAY-LILIES 


I wonder how my glance, hardened 

by years of falling on rows of brick 

and stone buildings, on metallic lines 

of traffic, when falling casually 

on her, melts into air which I must 

breathe into me every moment to stay alive, 


and how the air darkening in my veins 

must be driven through my heart and breath 
to be restored so that I can see her 

in our garden, all new, as she fingers 

those gracefully curved blades of sunlight, 
the lilies that will live for one whole day. 


a —Ernest Sandeen 


THE STORY LOST IN WORDS 


One midwinter morning he finds 

that he has lost his ancestral Bible. 

Hours later in the dusk of twilight 

he’s sure he has uncovered it 

from under his pile of disheveled newspapers. 


But his study-lamp reveals his error: 
the book under his thumb is a dictionary. 


It's as if the whole law and the prophets, 
Pentateuch and Gospels, have crumbled 
into bits and pieces, mere words arranged 
in a mad, meaningless alphabetical order. 


—Ernest Sandeen 


VANISHING POINT 


Two days, the wind has hurried last year’s leaves 
down our road, past the point of seeing. 

I am safe here from forward motion, 

from the power that tosses a light, wild bird 

on branches of sweet gum outside my window. 
To be safe is not enough. 


To be still is the beginning, 

wind moving across our landscape, 

fluting hollow rocks 

and sounding like the first day of the world. 


There is, after stillness, the way we turn towards 
the wind, 

how we may go out today among the leaves and 
wild birds 

humming our own windy tune. 

There is the way we choose to breathe deeply, 

our lungs making us light as the goldfinch. 

Something bright and musical keeps us here, 
fluttering, 

making brave movements in defiance of the wind. 


—Nancy L. Pulley 
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WIDOW’'S LOVE SONG 


In the yellow house where she came as a bride, 


my mother wears my father’s clothes, 
ignores the mouse gnawing under the sink, 
sleeps with a grey tabby cat, grown fat, 
that came to her door, hungry. 

Alone upstairs in her room 

all night she makes love 

to her violin, frees the gypsy 

songs of her youth from silver bonds. 
Days, she attends funerals. 

She’s always first to the door 

of mourners, bearing a casserole, 

and of course, my father’s bones, 
carefully wrapped in her dream 

of appearing at Carnegie Hall, and his 
of selling cartoons to The New Yorker. 


Meanwhile, downstairs in the yellow house, 
where only she can place him, 

my father still sits where he sat 

for 40 years, in his green mohair chair 
prickly as a barberry shrub 

rooted in the dull grey rug. 

Nocturnal tones rise like smoke 

from her violin’s wooden throat 

and bloom from the open window, 
calling down to him night after night 
in a voice she never reveals. 

No one can see him, but she 

believes he’s there. 


—Barbara Koons 


REMEMBERING AFTER FORTY YEARS IN 
THE WILDERNESS 


Over Europe there hung a strange mist, 
America was at the tree-breaking age, 
and God was ordering that there be light 


and when there was 

there was paraded on the road to Nileen 
as the wind played possum 

a pair of two dead breasts 

and a baby his face buried between them 
waiting to be nursed 


the July sun was pitiless then 

citing and reciting the incident when God that 
spring 

went merciful and ordered that there be light 


and when there was 

there was paraded from Deir Yaseen 

in the breath of the orange blossom 

in the view of God's City 

a baby lying on his tummy 

dead between two breasts that yearned to nurse. 


—R. Busailah 


[Editor's Note: Ni'leen is a village to which some 

60,000 Palestinians were relocated in July, 1948. Deir Yaseen 
is a village where hundreds of Palestinians were killed in 
April of that year] 


SKYLARK 


—for Jeffrey 


Tonight at the Philharmonic, 

While the orchestra wrenches itself in tune, 
I think of Hoagy Carmichael, how he once wrote— 
“Only at the piano could I guess 

At ways to join reality and spirit 

Without fear of being called names”— 
And I then think of my younger brother, 
As a child, 

Secretly berating his make-believe orchestra 
In our back yard 

With a willow branch. 

He was a fair, curly-haired kid 

Who our chain-smoking grandmother 
Called “Angel” and “Duffer” 

As she bounced him on her Irish knees 
Singing, “We'll ride a cock horse 

To Banburry Cross.” And I felt replaced, 
And I was jealous, and I'd bully him 

Until he’d cry or fly 

Into the uneven rages I wanted 

To end in Indian burns and grass stain. 

We shared the same bedroom 

And I remember the many nights 

He lulled himself to sleep bouncing 

His head against the wall, as if to prevent 
Himself from becoming me, or the frail 
Teenager he did become; practicing 

His piano lessons endlessly, on those endless 
Afternoons after school when I'd ignore 
The odd stranger in our odd house 

And fly over the shadows and the rain 

On my bike into town. 

My arrogance. My ignorance. 

And Hoagy Carmichael writing— 

“I knew some place in the welter of wire 


And felt-covered hammers were the notes 
To say what I felt.” 


The Philharmonic begins Mendelssohn’s 
Symphony #3 

And the old men in the row ahead of me 

Settle into tuxedoed sleep. 

A few years ago 

My brother wrote to me from Ireland— 

“Everyone here looks like you and Dad.” 

Fathers and sons, brothers, heavy luggage 

We all inherit and either carry— 

Like immigrants over a meadow in the mist— 

Or abandon to a grandmother's song 

In a coal-heated kitchen. 

My brother, who never had a brother, 

Must have thought of me often 


As he wandered off by himself on his travels— 


Lost in department stores, 

Lost at the New York World’s Fair, 
Lost in Europe— 

And as I flew away. 


On the bulletin board in my office 
At school, I have a picture of my brother 
Standing next to a plaque at the site 


Of the Woodstock Festival, wearing the fatigues 


A friend wore in Vietnam. 

It almost looks as though the field 

Behind him and the plaque, with its easy 
Symbol, a guitar neck and a dove, 

Should be littered with crosses. 

That they should stretch the whole limit 

To the failed Catskills rolling in the distance. 
And I’m always shocked 

At how tired my brother looks for someone 
So young until I remember 


How young and tired that world 

Thought it was. 

And I see in my brother's eyes 

Both a look that asks for acceptance, 

And a look that shows what Carmichael wrote— 
“About the dark internal secrets 

Of a boy groping for something 

No one was teaching him.” 


My brother now directs the music 

For church services in Boston, and teaches, 
Of all things, sign language 

To teachers of deaf children. 

Sometimes he signs them songs 

And I think he’s found a cadence, 

Or a toccata for his life and I'm relieved 
That he seems happy. 

Our parents grow smaller and away, 

And I’ve stepped out of the shadows of my travels, 
With my one suitcase and my debts, 

Into a sort of half-life in Indiana 

And into a job where I teach 

To a different kind of deafness. 


The concert appears to be over. 

Everyone’s applauding and the old men 

In front of me, unfolded like birds from their 
dreams 

By the change in tone, smile and clap 

And nod in approval as the house lights come up 

With questions— 


Have you anything to say to me? 
Haven't you heard the music in the night? 


Won't you lead me there? 


—Matthew Graham 


Gathering Data 
on New Greenland 


TO: His Highness, Prince Kevin of Fuhra 

FROM: Amelia Wyngate, liaison, S. S. Charles Grey 
REGARDING: Contact with the New Greenland 
colony 


nies, how they fared, what our ships found. 

Let me tell you about New Greenland, then, 
about the colony and the skulls. Your people 
here have achieved precisely what we came looking 
for, but the New Greenland colony—they’re what we 
most dreaded finding. 

To understand the New Greenlanders, you must 
understand what the skulls meant to them, and why. 
For whatis it, after all, that makes us human? Isit self 
awareness or culture or a creative urge so fundamen- 
tal that we will decorate not only our tools and our 
clothes and our dwellings but even the skin of our 
bodies? Is to be human not, in the final analysis, to be 
driven by the need to know? 

As I dictate these words, I look out the window at 
the quiet darkness at the edge of your city, the stars 
overhead like pinpoints of ice and the abyss of space 
—so vast, so black—a distant unreality. Tonight our 
differences are meaningless; tonight it is enough to 
be human. 

It's hard work, surmounting 
differences. Often enough our 
goals conflict; you and I contend 
daily with the barriers of language 
and culture, of all the centuries 
when contact was lost between 
Earth and the colonies. But in the 
final analysis we've been able to 
make one another understand. It 
wasn'tlike thaton New Greenland. 

Back on Earth, people had 
high hopes for New Greenland. It 
was our first stopover and we 
arrived full of excitement and 
eager, oh so eager; after all, we were 
the lucky ones who were going to bring their triumph 
to light. We buzzed the planet in our shuttles, we 
radioed messages, to no avail. Where were the colon- 
ists? What had become of them? 

Perhaps it’s hard for you to imagine, with your 
orderly towns and highways, your placid, pretty 
farms, but most of the other colonies failed. On 
Kombe they starved when the local life couldn't sus- 
tain them. On Li's New Harmony they annihilated 
one another. On Nueva Tierra the local bacteria 
wiped them out. Some of the settlements are strug- 
gling along now ata subsistence farming level, some 
have reverted to the paleolithic, some have disap- 
peared. Yours is an anomaly, one of the fewscattered 
seeds that sprouted. 

But New Greenland. It wasn't cold like Green- 
land back home; it was their green land simply 
because it was so green. So incredibly green. A 
beautiful place, unbelievably lush, the spectrum of 
the flowers so intense, the aquamarine of the ocean 
so vivid that they belonged on a canvas, where they 
could be contained and not run riot over the land- 
scape. The atmosphere embraced you, sensuous, 
seductive, its caress a lover’s breath on your cheek. 
But there were no colonists. We soon began to 
wonder if this paradise was one of those tragic places 
where no one remained to tell the story. Our excite- 
ment faded. 


Y our Highness. You asked about the other colo- 


It didn’t seem possible that they might not have 
made it. Some colonies chose their new homes pre- 
cipitously; as if the future were a lottery, they stowed 
in their ships nothing but hope. But the New 
Greenlanders were meticulous; they pored over the 
preliminary data, found a place that was ecologically 
viable, a place where they could live off the land. As 
insurance, they took with them seeds and domestic 
animal embryos to supplement indigenous food sup- 
plies. They had the finest equipment, really good 
stuff, and all their people were trained in carefully 
chosen skills: geology, metallurgy, meteorology, 
exobotany and many others. They were going to do it 
right, start from a solid base, apply the most up-to- 
date technology to get established. How could they 
fail? 

But we couldn't find them, not a trace, so we 
landed in the same spot they had. All we found were a 
few artifacts, bits of metal and moldfoam and plastic, 
a technological civilization’s potsherds. Had the set- 
tlers died of disease, starvation. the predations of 
local species? Had they killed each other off? 

We went looking. What a sight we must have 
been, a hundred ofus slogging around in all that lush 
greenness in our envirosuits, staying suited for twice 
as long as necessary, a Whole month, because we were 
afraid of some deadly microbe that wasn’t there. We 
plodded among the trees and along the beach, ridicu- 
lously alien in our awkward suits; we peered over the 
tall grass of the prairie like startled australopithe- 
cines; in ragged columns we tramped the high pla- 
teau like homeless nomads. Here, where the colo- 
nists had landed, we found everything—food, water, 
fuel, a temperate climate—everything. 

Everything except the colonists. So we tested the 
food, in case their seed banks had failed. It’s rare to 
find a planet where at least some life forms aren't edi- 
ble, but it’s not out of the question. Look at Kombe. 
We tested, and we got our answer: the food was edi- 
ble, nourishing. 

We kept looking. for what we weren't sure, first in 
our suits then out of them, peering at the ground for 
signs, probing the landing site again where we 
uncovered little more than rusty bolts and centuries- 
old ruts gouged by the wheels of their shuttles. They 
must have moved on, we decided, so we focused 
increasingly on the satellite photos, looking for the 
outlines of foundations, wells, irrigation ditches, 
plowed fields, anything to tell us where they d settled. 
We couldn't begin to scan every inch of the planet. 
but we checked the probability zones pretty care- 
fully. And finally located their first village. 

It happened this way. Someone spotted, in a cor- 
ner of a photo, a pattern of rectangles and lines 
sketched like brush strokes across the landscape. 
These were the streets and houses. Not busy streets. 
lived-in houses—abandoned ones, buried under 
the soil. 

Here, with a commanding view of the country- 
side, well-drained, near fresh water, they had con- 
structed their village. It was neat, precisely laid out, 
befitting a colony which prized technical expertise. 
We started piecing together the fragments, the bits of 
moldfoam, the brittle plastic shards. We dug into the 
middens, those trash heaps which make gold mines 
seem like fools’ paradises to archaeologists; there we 
found worn-out equipment, broken tools and dishes, 
all the discard detritus of everyday life, and residues 
of the plants and animals the colonists had eaten. 
They had indeed had a well-balanced diet. one 
which spanned the seasons. Their naturalists, as 
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technically proficient as the rest of them, had served 
them well. 

l should mention that we never found the bones 
of Terran animals among the refuse; the New Green- 
landers got along with only native species and that 
would have pleased them ecologically. They did 
resurrect one animal from the embryo banks. ButI’m 
getting ahead of myself. 

In the cemetery, the bones said more about old 
age than disease, though most diseases don’t leave 
traces on the skeleton. Oddly, though, many of the 
graves had been disturbed, some of them decades, 
even centuries, earlier, others quite recently. The 
ground was freshly turned. At first we thought the 
grave robbers must be looking for burial goods, but 
the internments were simple ones, without personal 
effects. Then we saw the pattern: from each grave, in 
grisly repetition, the only thing missing was the 
skull. 

So there were living New Greenlanders, and they 
came back to the first village on a regular basis. But 
where were they? And why were they taking the 
skulls? 

While part of the ship’s complement continued 
digging at the village, the rest of us went back out 
searching. Eventually we located a second village at 
the edge of the forest. Dating the sites was a chal- 
lenge, by the way. Little existed for comparison: there 
was no evolving pottery we could trace, no historical 
records to study. How could we gauge the passage 
of time? 

It was the trees we turned to. Tree ring dating gives 
a year by year record of centuries, even millennia, 
because in trees that are sensitive to climate changes, 
the width of the rings varies from year to year. We 
only needed to go back three centuries: living trees 
were all around us, and at the sites there were molder- 
ing beams and charred posts to compare them with. 
Here was our clock, our leafy calendar. 

It told us that the settlers had moved off their 
commanding plateau to this new location less thana 
century after landing. Since they hadn't needed the 
warning system that high ground provided, they 
didn't fear attack and indeed we found no dangerous 
predators; the macrolife. in fact. was kinder to them 
than the microlife. The buildings here were simpler. 
less precise than in the first village. Less permanent. 
There was a clue: the dwellings were impermanent. 

Again the graveyard had been disturbed and only 
the skulls were missing. 

Because the buildings were impermanent, we 
started looking for seasonal sites. We walked and 
walked for, despite all the scans and photos and 
metal detectors, archaeologists make most of their 
finds by walking with their eyes to the ground. And 
for our span of time on New Greenland. we were all 
archaeologists, however amateur. 

We started finding seasonal sites, uncovered 
whatever there was time for, each layer taking us 


back a year, a decade, a century into the past. At the 
bottom of the middens—the oldest layer—plastic, 
metal and moldfoam predominated: at the top, 
stone, bone and wood. There was nothing to suggest 
that the colonists had spread beyond their original 
territory as most hunter-gatherers do when popula- 
tion growth puts a strain on local resources; for that’s 
what they had become, hunters and gatherers. In a 
few generations they were no longer technicians. 

The burials were less formal and the classic signs 
of disease—pitting, malformation, abnormal growth 
patterns—began to appear on the skeletons. The 
local microbes had found them. The planet was con- 
taining their population, though not destroying it. 

In the meantime we ran across some Terran 
plants and a living descendant of that one species the 
colonists had resurrected from their embryo banks. 
Keep in mind that they could have reproduced any 
domesticated animal, from horse to guinea pig, 
elephant to reindeer. But what they regenerated was 
the house cat. 

Our cat was feral, but it also knew humans. In 
truth it found us rather than vice versa, took to hang 
ing around ourcamp like a familiar, curling up in the 
sun outside our habitats, appearing out of nowhere 
to rub against our legs in the startling soft way of cats. 
In all this time, remember, we hadn’t found any 
living remnant of the settlers and the clock was 
running out. We had our data, samples and holos 
and sketches; the artifacts had been stowed away 
aboard the ship: there were other planets to visit. But 
here was the cat, and because it settled in with such 
ease, we knew it was acquainted with humans. We 
decided to tag the cat and followed its peregrinations 
as blips on a holo-map of the area, hoping against 
hope that it would lead us to the elusive New 
Greenlanders. 

The plan worked. For days the cat meandered 
and hunted in the forest, then veered offinto an area 
we hadn't explored. For how could we explore it all? 
In truth the continent was half forest and might have 
concealed scores of tribes under the towering bene- 
ficence of the trees. 

The cat led us to one small, primitive tribe. Later 
we learned they believed themselves the last humans 
on New Greenland, and we never found any evi- 
dence to the contrary. This little band, an amalgam 
of remnants from several groups, had drawn 
together as their kin died off. The scores of tribes we 
had so briefly and grandiosely conjectured didn't 
exist. 

How fragile and tenuous were their lives. Their 
shelters were desultory lean-tos of branches. By the 
time the wind scattered them, the people, too, would 
have drifted off, driven by the vagaries of the food 
supply or nothing more tangible than a passing 
mood. They had been reduced to the essentials; they 
no longer remembered how to work metal or make 
pottery or cure hides, made only baskets and a few 
tools, slept mostly in trees. Their leader was an old 
woman, bent with age and arthritis, ancient by their 
standards though entering early middle age by ours. 
She wore a necklace of human phalanxes and odd 
bits of metal that had been scrounged from the 
earliest sites. 

Now, as liaison, it was my turn to dig for answers. 
We observed the people from a distance for a few 
days. but I suspect they knew of our presence long 
before we chose to reveal ourselves. One afternoon I 
approached the old woman when she was alone ina 
clearing with a digging stick, probing for roots. I 
moved toward her with my hands outstretched in a 
gesture of benevolence, bearing as a gift a basket 
of fruit. 

“Hello,” I called, though she couldn't have 
understood the word, only the gesture. 

Surprisingly agile, she leapt up from where she 
had been crouched. “Science, science!” she cried, 
startling me with a word that hadn't changed in 
either of our languages in three centuries. She poin- 
ted to my tool pack. She made signs of her own, then 
lifted her arm to reveal a line of tattoos down the 
inside: a star, a river, a bird, and a plump snake coiled 


in a tree. Then she hurried off. I threw down the fruit 
and ran after her, afraid I would lose her in the forest. 
But she had only gone to fetch her tribe. 

The New Greenlanders were small and suffering 
from a number of deficiency diseases, for even the 
knowledge of their naturalists was fading. There 
were only eight survivors. 

The deficiencies—not 
microbes, not predators, 
not each other—were killing 
them off. They 
mentioned a few 
stragglers but we never 
located them; perhaps 
death had already 
mingled their substance 
with that of the planet. 
It seemed doubtful 
these folk would survive 
another generation. 

Over many warm, 
damp, patient days 
spent hunkering 
together in the rich 
humus of the forest, the 
old woman and I, with 
the help of the 
computer, tried to 
understand one 
another. Her name translated 
into Evening (they all had simple names—Cloud, 
Sunrise, Pleasure); her title was something like Mete- 
orologist. Apparently her greeting had not been an 
anomaly: these folk recalled that science had once 
been vitally important to them. 

We wanted to know what they remembered, to 
help us discover where the colony had gone wrong. 
But our dialogues were fruitless. I asked Evening, for 
instance, “Why are you called “meteorologist?” 

“Because I am the arbiter of signs,” she replied, a 
response that was typically vague. “I oversee the 
increase of the knowledge of our people.” 

“What signs? What do you remember?” 

“Nearly everything,” came Evening’s frustrating 
and rather pitiable reply, for her people seemed to 
remember nothing at all, not everything. “We gather 
the recollections of all things to ourselves.” But she 
could not, or would not, say more. 

We squatted in the trampled dust while the two 
children tossed bits of bone in the air, the others 
pried open shells, peeled with teeth and fingers the 
tough husks of roots, wove baskets. Sometimes Eve- 
ning would take my hand in her gnarled one and 
gabble and gesture intensely, as if explicating the 
secrets of the universe. At other times the people 
would draw together to peer at the sky for long silent 
moments, through an opening in the canopy of trees, 
as if watching for signs or studying the elements. But 
they had little to tell me about the past. 

Perhaps their life had its consolations, for they 
were never hungry or cold, and nothing saber- 
toothed or razor-clawed leapt out at them from the 
night. But they were not content, for I sensed in them 
some of the drive, the desire to know, that had 
motivated their ancestors. 

Meanwhile the workers at the first village dis- 
covered that the original settlers had not planted 
crops, apparently because they'd had no need to. The 
natural abundance of the planet allowed them the 
freedom to live comfortably without farming. to pur- 
sue their technology and explore their new home 
with all the science available to them. They left culti- 
vation to their offspring. who would have been as 
loath as they to give up living off the land. 

The Earth plants we found were decorative, not 
edible, and radiated out from the site of the first 
village. The settlers, then, had the leisure to tend 
flowers: what they never bothered with was corn or 
potatoes or okra. They had work to do, locating 
minerals and classifying animals and studying the 
weather patterns; they hadn’t brought along any 
farmers. 

We found a clue that verified this in a metal box 


buried in the ruins of one of the original houses. The 
colony’s records had been stored on relatively imper- 
ishable media, but the villagers must have thought 
the present would go on forever, for they didn’t 
bother to seal anything away. We recovered only one 
fragment of readable data. Like most archaeological 
records, it had been preserved by random chance 
and contained only the most mundane information: 
a log of forty days’ research activity during the tenth 
year of the colony’s existence. 

During that time, the colonists continued to 
gather and test new plants, and two proved edible; 
they voted to extend the region of soil mapping; com- 
parative work was started on the life spans of trees— 
yes, they were interested in tree rings, too. They ran 
routine checks on the embryo banks and found them 
intact, though they remained virtually untouched; 
only house cats had been recreated, not cattle or 
goats or chickens. The log confirmed our speculation 
that the colonists were living off the land. 

I continued working with the present-day New 
Greenlanders. “Why did your people come here?” I 
asked, to see if they remembered. 

“Because they were hungry. We're never hungry.” 
Their answers were pragmatic; they had no grand 
mythology, no apocryphal stories, no mighty tales of 
the gods; they didn’t understand that the hunger 
which had driven their parents wasn’t a rumbling in 
the belly but a craving for space. But they retained 
some of their ancestors’ drive for knowledge, ex- 
pressed now, I was about to learn, in a single over- 
riding purpose. 

“Why do you take the skulls?” I asked. 

“Because knowledge is essential.” Evening stood, 
raised her arm above her head. revealing the star, 
river, bird and snake that were tattooed inside it: 
“From a far place’—she counted down the sym- 
bols—“we sailed the sky to this bountiful land.” 

She approached me then, twisted her fingers in 
my hair and clenched the top of my skull in the vise of 
her fingers, chanted something. I endured a mo- 
ment’s dread fantasy that the New Greenlanders 
were going to attack me, that my head was about to 
disappear like the ones in the graves, but she let go 
abruptly and walked off into the forest. 

Solemnly the others gathered digging sticks, flat 
rocks and shells, and followed her. I hurried after 
them. Soon I knew that we were headed for the site of 
the first village. Tiny and bent as she was, Evening 
radiated purpose; as our little procession filed up the 
slope to the plateau, my shipmates stood up, drew 
back, fell silent. 

Evening strode on to the cemetery, which had 
been laid out with the same precision as the village 
streets. There were no headstones, but the New 
Greenlanders knew what lay beneath the blanket of 
grass and nettles. They conferred at some length 
before choosing a grave, located the stones that 
marked its perimeters, reverently cleared the plot; 
then they gathered round while their leader drew 
symbols in the dirt. Along one side she drew mathe- 
matical signs; along the other, spirals and circles; at 
the foot, the letters A and Z (these people were of 
course illiterate); and at the head, the lemniscate of 
Bernouli, which is the sign for infinity. 

After this solemn ceremony, the New Green- 
landers quickly laid open the grave. The skeleton 
that reclined there seemed not so much devoid of life 
as innocent of it. Gone were flesh, features, indi- 
viduation; there was nothing left to be judged—no 
decision, no act, no theory, no culpability. As we 
stood looking down into the past, the only sound was 
the shriek of a bird-analogue that winged retreat over 
the tall grass. 

Evening brushed the final layer of dirt from the 
skull and raised it back into the present. She showed 
it around, eliciting cries of delight from her people. 
“Its a sign, a sign,” they exclaimed, and I recalled 
that she was their arbiter of signs. 

“Our task is nearly finished,” she told them. 

I went to see what the sign was and she handed me 
the skull. Implanted in the mastoid was the metallic 
oval of a small prosthetic barometer, the kind 


meteorologists use. I wondered if Evening could 
sense the irony. 

I handed back the skull; they secured the jaw with 
plaited grass, reburied the rest of the skeleton. Eve- 
ning started off again: we followed her back into the 
forest, my people and the New Greenlanders, the lot 
of us wraiths and shadows beneath the immense 
stolid arms of the trees. 

We walked a long way. As we walked, the others 
from the ship told me what they'd surmised about 
New Greenland, that by not cultivating during the 
first generation, the colonists had doomed them- 
selves to not cultivating atall. Their seeds would have 
remained viable for a limited time. Need forces 
cultivation, need brought on by population pressure 
or changes in climate, and the need simply wasn’t 
there. They had an expanding sedentary population, 
but limitless food. 

Once the seeds deteriorated, to cultivate on a 
scale large enough to support a town they would have 
had to work with indigenous plants. That called for 
generations of selective breeding for nutrition, crop 
yields, resistance to blight and pest. And there would 
be other challenges like irrigation, soil types and the 
seasons—wet and dry, hot and cold—about which 
they still knew very little. Maybe if someone had had 
the desire, the calling to a farmers work—but why 
plant if you can pluck food from a tree? Perhaps 
that’s the real horror ofthe Garden of Eden, that such 
abundance could be snatched from us, precipitously. 

Animal husbandry is also a process, one of breed- 
ing for docility, dealing with disease and natural 
enemies. Because they weren't hungry, there was 
simply no impetus to divert that much energy from 
their primary interests. 

But as the village grew into a town, the wild pluck- 
ings of the surrounding land wouldn’t be able to sup- 
port a growing sedentary population; only crops and 
domestic animals provide enough food for that. 


AFTER THE HEATWAVE 


The impatiens primp 
under the lilac. 


In the evergreen, sparrows 
recite the amenities. 


The sky puts on 
its dove-grey morning coat. 


The neighbors gad about 
hatless. 


Zinnias curtsy 
to the chainlink fence. 


The grass 
comes to attention. 


Rain dispenses 
the invitations. 


Everybody gets one. 


—Mary Fell 


Why, then, did they plant flowers? Perhaps because, 
when the body is satisfied, the soul cries out for sus- 
tenance; flowers—and cats—nourish the spirit. 

When the ships stopped coming from Earth, the 
colonists continued to train their children in geology, 
metallurgy and the like; but as food sources near the 
village were depleted, people ranged farther and 
farther out to feed themselves. Knowledge of hunting 
and gathering gradually eclipsed other knowledge; 
botanists, naturalists, meteorologists assumed 
leadership roles as people started following the 
seasonal food cycle. 

Oh, how well they must have grown to know this 
land, tramping across it generation after generation 
as we now followed Evening until, late in the after- 
noon, she led us to a shelter high above the forest. We 
were dirty and slick with sweat; the sun hovered over 
the trees, illuminating the cave, a single vaulted room 
with walls that converged overhead ina bluntarch. It 
was crammed with skulls, hundreds and hundreds of 
them. They lined the perimeter of the floor, grinned 
at us from clay platforms, stared out from niches 
hacked into the rock walls. In crumbling pyramids 
they tumbled together like children, refusing to look 
us in the eye as if they had a secret to keep and would 
laugh conspiratorially behind our backs. There was 
hardly any room left, for all the grinning skulls. 

Near the entrance were the recent deaths, some 
still clothed in tatters of flesh. But it was the old skulls 
in the niches thatcommanded the room, for they sug- 
gested the grand proportions of the human dream. 
They were different, those skulls, marked by ano- 
malies like the scars of healed surgeries, perfect rows 
of teeth, implanted prostheses like the one in the 
skull Evening now placed in the last empty niche. 

Here, gazing down on past and present, were the 
original colonists, their bony chins held high, their 
hollow sockets staring through us as if we were the 
ghosts, not they. “Knowledge,” Evening said, caress- 


LOVE IN THE TIME OF DROUGHT, 1988 


Only at the movies do we slide in, 

our elbows on the armrest 

then the upper arms 

hinging us like the cylinder of a lunar moth: 
two wings breathless on either side. 

You sigh and then an imperceptible groan 
as if you were haunted all your life 

by this. I look at your face. 

You are studying the coming attractions, 
afraid there'll be a test. 


Look, this summer the only fire 

waiting to happen is in the fields, so dry 

cows cut their tongues and Queen Anne’s lace 
swallows down like pride. 

Besides, my old insomniac heart 

is chained to its army cot. Watch the movie. 


Its a story about Rome in a wet July and 

two lovers arm in arm on the Ponte Sant’ Angelo 
where from the railing Bernini's wind- 

whipped angels watch their eyes out blind. 

The rain comes down like tears. 


I am too old for feeble episodes 

in lock-step order. I want what angels 
miss in their pale heaven that makes them 
come down, ecstatic in drapery. to stand, 
hands out and empty. crying in the rain. 


—Alice Friman 


The Consuelo Ford Award Winner, 1988 
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ing the skull. “We remember.” 

This was their quest for knowledge, a weird dis- 
tortion of the quest their ancestors had undertaken. 
They could no longer collect the facts, but they could 
collect the vessels that had once held the facts, and 
they'd been involved in that grisly endeavor for 
generations. At first I thought it fitting that the set- 
tlers had been brought back out of the earth for their 
Judgment Day, that their reproof was to observe the 
failure they had fashioned, for their knowledge was 
dust, their technology forgotten. But what lab hasn't 
seen failure? What researcher hasn’t watched a fine 
experiment, even an elegant one, miscarry? In truth 
they had earned the reverence of their children, for 
they had not been afraid to enact their brave 
experiment. 

And so you have it. The New Greenlanders con- 
tinued the pursuit of knowledge, but they had the 
symbol only, the skull; brain, mind, memory were 
unattainable. They were orphans, abandoned and 
alone, incapable, they seemed to realize, of even fully 
understanding what had been lost. Yet they seemed 
preternaturally aware that something, something, 
was missing, and that they must do everything in 
their power to regain it. 

They clung to the skulls—their memories. And 
they hoarded, like a collection of pretty stones, a few 
symbols to scratch into the dust and dye into their 
skin. Like orphans, they had lost access to security, 
wisdom, knowledge of the world; what remains is 
loneliness, a fading memory, the struggle to go on. 

Our time on New Greenland was over. We would 
have liked to rescue this tiny remnant, but there was 
no room on our ship for eight bewildered orphans. In 
this way science abandoned them a second time. As 
best we could, we healed them of their physical ail- 
ments then left them to their home. We launched our 
data on its lengthy journey back to Earth—then 
came here. (0) 


NIGHT FISHING 


On nights like this. when mist 
inters the roadsigns in a ragged shroud, 
forget your maps and travel 


beyond the skeletal fenceposts and ghosts 
of barns, choosing for bait 
some hapless star. Take with you 


everything broken and outgrown, 
those dim desires, 
the rusty hook you hung them on. 


It’s a long drive down Constellation Road, 
past shoals of milky trees, 
to that water no one’s drowned in yet, 


that wishing pool you enter 


with your nets, to spend the darkness 
dragging the lake for the moon. 


— Mary Fell 


AIR CONDITIONING 


It puts us in the wrong place and time: 
we no longer wake to bathe in the slow 
hazy miasma which is August but 

get out of bed swiftly, experience 

this kind of quirky October. 

Feet chilled by the bathroom tiles, 

we will wash and dress with harried 
agility, anticipating hot coffee, 

the warm bacon and eggs, while outside 
time runs heavy as the air, 

and an old discomfort we remember 
might almost seem welcome. 


Now, closed up inside our house, we 
wonder why things stay so much the same. 
Not like, as kids, when we heard 

locusts droning a summer afternoon away, 
could feel the approach of thunder 
through open windows. 

And later during the downpour, 
quickened by the cool odor of rain 

on hot concrete, we exploded outside 

in just our swim suits, 

splashed a path through the street 

to an overflowing gutter... 

bathed our thirsty feet in its rush. 


—Richard Pflum 


THE GALLBLADDER OF MY 
GRANDFATHER 


filled slowly with stones, 

gritty black stones 

from the mucklands of Indiana, 

lumpy, German Lutheran stones 

weighted with scripture 

as he suffered, and my grandmother watched 
and knew a wife was supposed to 

keep silent. 


Yet there were things she wanted to say 
as he took his stones upstairs 

and kept them warm, as he groaned 
and wrestled through the winter nights. 


We must submit to the will of God. 
said my grandfather, 

telling the story again 

of how his father died 

on the operating table at Valparaiso. 


The gallbladder of my grandfather 
kept filling with stones, 

turning poisonous now 

as my grandmother grew angry 
and began to slam doors. 


We must give in to it, 

my grandfather said to her. 

I promised my parents, he said. 
And she saw his fear, 

the shape of it hanging over the bed. 
She saw his fever rise 

as the poisons mixed and swelled, 
and she wanted to cut him open 
with her kitchen knife. 


—Julie Herrick White 


THE MAN 


A one-legged, Great War doughboy, 
you wept night after night 

in your wife’s arms with the pain 
of the missing limb while year 
after year you worked your ground 
with mules and plow, a farmer 
fifty years out of sync 

with the world. And always, 

as insects droned like biplanes 
around your sweat-stained hat, 
you took your lunch under a hard 
maple at the edge of the field, 
beside you the greasy sack filled 
with chicken fried that morning, 
buttered bread, a tomato big 

as a softball, a wedge of cake 
wrapped in waxed paper, and for 
your thirst a gallon jar of tea. 


In the final years your name 

meant no more to you than the names 
of those who sat up nights wondering 
how much had burnt away in the slow 
fire of disease, wondering too 

what the ashes retained behind eyes 
that stared like a stranger. When you 
thrashed your arms, determined 

to rise, they held the hand 

that reached out, and kissed your 
stubbled cheek back to the pillow. 


At the funeral home your wife 
stood by, still holding your hand, 
as your son, drunk, swore no 
doctor ever legalized your death 
and he would sue. A daughter 
from Kansas arrived too late 

to see you into the earth and left 
the same day, her job, she said. 


Twice the pastor’s words 

were lost to low-flying jets 

and a string of cattle cars 

rumbling south of the cemetery. 

On the narrow road winding among 
the stones the mule-drawn wagon 
stood empty, the wooden bed 
freshly scarred by your flag- 

draped coffin. It was summer. Hot. 


—Roger Pfingston 


RHODODENDRON 


Several years ago, you planted 
near my study window something green. 
Today I notice it, not just green, 


but blazing red-in-green exactly 
like the rhododendron it turned out 
to be when you said: Look! 


My rhododendron’s flowering. 
As usual, I had never asked, had 
never noticed, would not have 


had an answer if our daughter or 
her friend had said a day ago: And that? 
Just what is that? It's something green, 


I'd have had to say, that your mother 
planted there, some kind of flower 
that hasn't flowered yet, although 


she planted it three years ago. 
It’s the word itself, I think. that’s 
made it flower. and your saying it. 


The winter's not been easy, and the 
spring's been slow. I stared at long white 
papers full of emptiness and loss 


as One might stare at rows of narrow 
gardens full of snow. The words 
have not come easily, have not come well. 


Easily you tell me, stepping through 
the door: Look! my rhododendron's 
flowering.. . And it is, and it does. 


—John Matthias 


PAINTERS 


Today I know the passion of the painters: 
when light pours through open windows onto roses 
in a cool enameled vase, when air hints of varnish 


from a warm, sun-washed, walnut endtable, and 
a blue 

radiance softens these floating, white curtains. 

Today I could almost live without words, 


let the fine weather lead to a bright chaos of 
studio clutter: brilliant pigments in tubes, odors 
of turpentine and linseed oil, new canvases stretched 


and primed for all intensities of color. There, apply 
my own light, wet and thick from a lavish palette; 


taste this sweet, salty, palpable world 


of surfaces, the promiscuous tongues 
of my brushes spelling “yes” over everything. 


—Richard Pflum 


FEATURED POET 


Roger Mitchell 


MULE 


The maul comes down, 
locks in the grain. 

I bang the stuck 

axe and the log 

both on the block. 

My back jangles, 

the wood so dry 

it clangs when it splits. 
Red oak, black locust, 
hickory, stray 

pieces of beech, 

red bud from the yard. 
The next piece cracks 
like bone, 

grain like fast water 
over stone. 

It won't split. 

Then does, loudly, 
flesh so white 

I almost touch it. 

The sweating mule 

in me is glad, 

pulls on a kind 
harness. My back 
won't take it long, though. 
I cheat on the swing, 
let the maul work 

in the falling, aim 

for the line 

in the grain, watch 
where the knots go, 
put back the hard ones 
for tomorrow. 
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OUT HERE 


Dear D., I’m in a place where history 

can’t reach, they say. I’m out here on the plain 
where corn, chemically assisted, fills 

a hog so full it staggers to its trough. 

Where chickens lay in unison and sing 

the song American. Where “family” 


is a metaphor and “home” a way to sell. 

The cows out on Moore’s Pike moo like boosters 
for the new shopping mall extension. 

A woods the size of Florida’s in flames, 

and breeding’s rocket blows apart. Who knows, 
the world may come to Bloomington in time. 


Already, condos claw up every hill 

in sight. The refugees arrive. The world’s 

in flight, D., grabbing what it can 

before it’s gone. 

It’s gone, of course, The grabbing’s just a game. 
A hundred million on a side, no time-outs. 


—Roger Mitchell 


THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS 


I never see the woman or the chair. 
I never see her rise and cross the room, 

as she does now, shivering the small bulb 

above my head. She moves the chair an inch, 
but doesn’t sit. She crosses to the window 

and stands there. I, too, look across the street 

at the closed house, the iron fence, the man 
walking along. I feel the woman looking 

at the sky and seeing something quick 

scrawled there, a branch perhaps, a cast of birds. 
She almost makes it out this time, and thinks, 

as she crosses to the chair, adjusts it, sits, 

I think I like it most when the light stays 

briefly on the wall and the wall darkens. 

I think I like the chair turned inward thus. 
Though this is just conjecture from the man 
downstairs who says little, sometimes hums, 

and getting up to put the kettle on 

again, taps a small spoon against a jar. 


—Roger Mitchell 


CITY OF BACK YARDS 


A sprinkle of ash on the lip of the wood stove 

like a burped baby. This is the only place I've lived 
long enough to have burnt the fence. 

Here the rug lies down like an old dog 

and the unwashed light piles up in the corner. 


No one I knew ever lived here. None 

ever drove through. I stick my seeds in the ground 
each spring and cut down a wiry assortment 

of grasses, wildflowers, ground ivys and weeds 

to keep it from disappearing. 

I know the cracks in my sidewalk exactly, 

which root of which tree passed through, 

the place where the water slipped in one March. 


The alleys threaded through this town, 
worms in an odd compost, 

end in a tumbled wall or rotting garage. 
Poles sizzle on summer nights 

lugging their tonnage of volts 

to the wheezing air conditioners. 

This is where garbage and cars 

and the weekend gardens, 

the half-built seesaws and broken lamps, 
shoe boxes full of old letters, 

albums of forgotten friends, 

are put on display for the curious rain. 


I look at the beautiful, staid, plain houses 
of the people who lived here once, 
the brick stacked up in its bricky way, 
the wooden lintels, the back doors snug 
in their jambs. 
Forget-me-nots cluster in the shadow of stumps 
and unleashed forsythia bounds up from the grass 
for the twelfth time, thirty feet away. 
And here, seven mail boxes 
are nailed above the broken doorbell. 
Seven samples of soap are newly placed there, 
seven gestures of hope. 


—Roger Mitchell 


AT THE VIETNAM MEMORIAL 


Well, D., I did it. Went to the big town, 

walked past the crashed black vulture on the lawn. 
Went underground, the whole harmonious sky, 
ablaze with blue, under the wave that almost 
breaks. That breaks, 


in fact. Like much else, I did not want to. 


I don't know why we do it, mourn the thing 

we did, and do, execrate but go on 

paying taxes to. The dead aren't dead 

yet, but the dog will have his bone. Down there, 
I couldn't look at anyone. I walked, 

head down, counting. 


—Roger Mitchell 


LOVING THE MOVE 


I am 83 miles north of Indianapolis on I-65. 
A few clouds are out and the corn stands 
dead on its feet on either side of the road. 
It is dusk and the light leaps up 
to take its last look at the world. 
It is September, early September, and the leaves, 
though they feel the soft stroking of the air, 

shiver slightly. 
I am driving my four hundredth mile of the day, 
alone now, and calm, the lights of the oncoming cars 
beginning to sparkle in the dying light. 
Huge, flat-sided semis, as the night comes on, 
pass like immense, untroubled animals, 
like the sides of houses in a flood. 
How many times have I been here and not seen 
the width of the sky, the slow curve of the landscape 
going away, the tiny wire trailing after? 


This is the place and this, undoubtedly, the way. 

As much of the sky above as there can be, 

as much of the earth beneath. 

This is the place where the world appears 

in its robe of night and day, where the dirt road 

travels with us a ways and then turns sharply 

along the ditch and disappears down interminable 
rows of corn. 

This is the place where you can see forever, 

where pure emptiness hangs on outspread wings 

circling and circling above a field. 


The soul ranges everywhere and everywhere finds 
what it needs, a stick, a fleck of matter on the tongue. 
The bird at the top of the dead tree will fly 

before I can see it, so I will see it fly. 

The cow in the truckbed in front of me looks out 
at the world and, if I'm not mistaken, sees it. 

The car makes a steady, wind-ripped thrum, the glow 
of the dash lights rising into my eyes like dust. 

I am somewhere between exits. The promising sign, 
“Vacancy,” flashes above trees in the distance. 

I am in no hurry. The only thing in front of me 

is home, a few stars, and another night. 

I have tried to love what I thought was the world, 
but the world moved. I will love the move instead. 


—Roger Mitchell 


WHY WE'RE HERE 


Before we can properly excuse ourselves, 

I am sitting in the shade under the oak tree 
talking about farming with the old man, 

and Judith is out among the flowers 

with his wife. I know nothing about farming, 
but the words fall effortlessly from my mouth. 
Judith comes back holding an iris clipping, 
and they join us in the shade with the flies. 
We are suddenly members of the family, 
rocking and swatting. We talk about things 
as though we had waited all winter long 

for the snow to melt. A bluebird 

flies into the box on the fencepost 

as we talk, and a rabbit hops lethargically 
across the driveway down by the car 

where I left the mower I brought 

to be sharpened. That ’s why we're here. 


He is the last man in the county 
who can sharpen a push mower. 
And he is not easy to find. And he takes 

his time. We have found him, though, 

and he is taking most of the afternoon 

to tell us he thinks he can do it 

and for how much. We shake on it. 

I am getting my mower sharpened 

by first having my flaked faith in the ways of people 
touched up and my disinclination to old age 
abated. It is costing me eight dollars. 


AT THE QUAKER GRAVEYARD IN 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 


What matters most is not that I am here, 

driving slowly through these hills of stones, 
macadamed pathways strewn with sun and leaves, 
or that in the bookstore, later, I take down 

from its shelf again George Fox’s journal, 

and think, this is the life I should have led, 

or since I do, this is the life I lead, 

but that this suburb of the dead, so still 

the woodchuck merely turns its head and chews, 
these pages of disintegrating type, 

the green field arranged beyond the rug 

with wooden chairs and sun slanting through glass, 
these things, things I have no part in, 

should come across the hills like a distant shout, 
the shout of someone certain at last, found, 
though he is nowhere and there is nothing 

but hills rolling away and the plain grass. 


—Roger Mitchell 


AT THE WAYNE COUNTY 
COURTHOUSE 


The high-silled window with no shade or sash. 
Let’s start with that, with nothing but big 

square panes of clean glass, the clear glare of law 
and the weather, rain mixed with clouds, and wind. 
And beneath them on the landing, three girls, 
three teenaged girls, teaching themselves to smoke 
and to flick ash. And, as they say, to take 

less shit than so far seems to have come their way. 
Their jeans are tight, of course, and their eyes hard 
and heavily made up. And the shit 

they are quick to see, which is true, and is truly 
shitty, and has, as this cascade of cut 

marble suggests, position but little pity, 

waits to receive them in the lot outside, 

idling its motor, in a souped-up Chevy. 


—Roger Mitchell 


THIS 


An arrangement 

of twelve towels 

in dark light, 

a few drifting 
customers, us, 

late at night. 
Nobody wants 
anything now. 
Even the young 
shopgirl yawns, 
dreams she is leaning 
on the clean glass 
She leans on. 

This is the hour 
we've come to, late, 
want hushed in us, 
the world 

made visible 

and still. To be 
among bright 
plentiful things, 

to stand among 
tanned manikins. 
Outside, a few 
stray cars in the lot, 
light on a high pole, 
wet asphalt. 


—Roger Mitchell 


BORGES THE DREAM 


Like my father like my brother and mother, 

you come back as dream. I am not 

yet dream in the sleep and days of my children 

yet I know the little we have beyond relics and 
books, 

the little there is after death, 

is the ghost of your face. 


I hear you often. I don’t have to go to the Danube 
to hear the river grow cold with night 

or wait till the twilight or new moon comes 

with its own memory of twilight or moon. 

You are distant as a bush, since Goya etched you 
with all your gentlemanly knives. 

You come often, with the taste of eternity, 

leaving me dizzy with disbelief, 

yet you come. 


My father and brother and mother have so much 
sadness 

when they step into my dream. It is 

because they left too soon. But on Sundays 

in their white clothing from Auburn, Maine, 

I hear all of them laughing, 

in peak form, enjoying my reverie. 


And you tell me jokes about jaguars in the jungle, 
who disappear in an iron mirror, 

and just last night we both worked eagerly, 

hour after hour, repairing the walls 

of my apartment. Thank you. You hold 

the wet plaster on a trough, and apologize 

for slapping it on crooked. “I don’t see well,” 

you say, gazing at the wall, 

seeing much better than ever with your cane. 


I thank you for your comradeship, 

and cheerfully you agree to meet again under a 
bridge 

by clochards along the Seine 

so we can labor like long-distance swimmers. 

“It’s a new life,” you say. 


In dream I watch that new moon frown again 

like an eyebrow of light. It blinks 

and winks, and I rub my eyes, unwilling 

to let you go. Don't go. If you leave me 

I will have no cliff to dance on tonight, 

no soul to wheel out after dark. 

no message of the ghosts of life to whisper to 
children 

while I sweat with beads of eternity 

from your dead eyes. 


Opening the window to the sapphire wind, 
you happily study the ghost of my face. 
We help each other through the darkness 


but being poor and dead you resort to dream. 


—Willis Barnstone 


Plywood Rabbit 


BY ELIZABETH STUCKEY-FRENCH 


comes in. She manages Foxmoor 
Casuals at the mall and tonight she 
worked till nine. 

I punch off the tv and scoot Brandy into my lap. 

Mom drags herself into the living room, where 
Brandy and I are sitting on the blue shag carpet, and 
flops down in her rocking chair. She slides her feet 
half out of her high heels and clacks the pointed red 
toes together. 

“A-B-C,” I say, holding Brandy’s finger over the 
plastic page of the alphabet book. Actually, Brandy 
and I were watching a Magnum re-run before she 
came in, and Brandy doesn’t understand the switch. 
She’s two anda half years old. Mom treats me like I'm 
two and a half, instead of twenty-two. 

She lights a cigarette, fans out the match and 
flicks it into the ashtray. “Don’t you know a thing 
about child development? You're frustrating her.” 

Proving Mom right, Brandy screws up her face 
and whines. 

“What a day. Inventory.” She tilts back her head 
and jets out a stream of smoke. 

“We were fine till you came in.” I swing Brandy up 
into my arms and carry her into my bedroom, where 
at least I can lock the door. 


“D arce,” Mom calls first thing when she 


The next morning at six, while I’m in the bath- 
room curling my hair and drinking coffee, I plot my 
strategy. Mom’s threatening to file for custody of 
Brandy. We go to the welfare office tonight for counsel- 
ing. Mom called up last week and made the appoint- 
ment, thinking, I suppose, that a social worker could 
talk sense into me. I agreed to go, but Mom’s the one 
who needs some sense talked into her. I’ve put on 
good jeans and my white angora sweater for the occa- 
sion, but my hair flips up instead of back and I have 
to keep plastering it with hair spray to make it mind. 
By the time I get into Brandys room Fm 
choking on hair spray fumes. Mom’s already snuck 
in to dress Brandy. 

“TH take care of my child.” 

“Says you.” Mom pulls a purple t-shirt that says ‘I 
heart Bermuda’ over Brandy's head. She got it on a 
singles cruise last February. A sign of her devotion. 

“She'll freeze her butt off in that skimpy thing.” 

“I know.” She yanks a sweatshirt on Brandy, then 
runs the brush through her hair like she’s grooming a 
dog. 

“Maaa,” Brandy wails, her dark eyes pleading 
with me. 

“Im here, hon.” I slip purple sneakers on 
Brandy’s feet. “I’m sure glad you’re so concerned all 
of a sudden,” I say, breaking my promise to myself 
not to egg her on. 

Mom rares back and slaps her hands on her hips. 
“You've got some nerve. After all I've done for you.” 
She sticks her puffy face right up in my face. Her pink 
satin robe stinks of cigarettes. 

I snatch up Brandy's windbreaker, bag, and 
then Brandy. 

“That's it, run away. Like you always do.” 


Brandy goes to day care, even though it takes 
most of my paycheck. The rest I’m saving. Her sitter 
lives at the other end of town, but it’s only four blocks 
away, which tells you the size of Green Hill. When 
the weather's nice, we walk. 

The oak trees along Main are already red, and the 
maple leaves are yellow at the tips. I hang my head 
back, wishing I could climb up and be surrounded by 


all that color. I pick up a red leaf for Brandy and she 
waves it like a flag. 

We cross Main and pass Fuller Hardware, the 
Nite Owl Tavern, and the Monon Funeral Home, all 
dark this early in the morning. A white mist hangs in 
the air, but the sky is cloudless, and I can tell it’s going 
to be a perfect day. I slip out of my jean jacket, knot it 
around my waist, and think about the fall afternoons, 
back when I was in high school, when Id stretch out 
on Mom’s front porch swing underneath the honey- 
suckle vines, drink Pepsi and watch the swimming- 
pool-blue sky going on forever. I dreamed of free- 
dom, counting the days till graduation when I could 
leave Indiana and wake every morning to the sound 
of the ocean. But as you can see, I never got that 
far. 


I work at the Green Hill IGA, and I’m the only 
checker during the day but it’s never real busy. It’s a 
small store, just four aisles and a meat counter in 
back. We sell most everything the Payless in town 
does. Our prices are a tad higher, of course. The floor 
is dirty brown linoleum, and the whole place smells 
like soggy carrots, but it’s homey to me. 

This morning I unlock the store and sign my time 
card seven o’clock, close enough, tie on my green 
apron and sit behind the register on a folding chair. I 
have to stand up now and then to ring up donuts for 
slit-eyed men heading to the early shift, but even then 
I think my own thoughts. 

I think about Raymond and the case Mom'l 
make against me, even though she thought Brandy’s 
daddy was the greatest when she met him. On the 
night of June 27, back when I was nineteen and work- 
ing here, Raymond came through the checkout line 
with a few odds and ends and started sweet-talking 
me. He said he worked for a contracting company 
out of Anderson, laying pipe in Green Hill. He asked 
if he could come see me later, and I was so shocked I 
said “Why not?:” 

After that he came over every night and charmed 
us. Mom called him our Playgirl Centerfold. Back 
then, I didn't think much of him drinking a couple of 
sixes every night. Now I know better. 

Towards noon, business picks up, and then at 
three Scott Brooks comes in. He’s a senior in high 
school and works the meat counter every afternoon. 
Tom Cruise with blond hair, sort of. He fishes in the 
pocket of his letter jacket and pulls out a rabbit the 
size of my hand. It’s flat and wooden, varnished with 
shellac. There’s a pink bow painted around its neck, 

and its eyes, nose, and whiskers are painted 

in black. ‘Brandy’ is painted in white 

letters on the body. 

“All the dudes think Brandy’s 
my secret squeeze. 


TS 


Made itin shop.” He gives it to me and struts on to the 
back, humming. 

“Thanks.” I don’t know whatelse to say. I run my 
fingers over the rabbit, so smooth and shiny, over the 
word ‘Brandy.’ 

When the bell on the door tinkles I wipe my eyes 
quick and set the rabbit next to the register. Delyte 
Gutwein strolls in. Even though it’s fifty degrees out 
she’s wearing a grey fiber-filled coat over her western 
shirt and stone-washed denim skirt. Her hair is 
puffed out like marshmallows and dyed red. Delyte 
owns Mane Street Beauty Salon, which supposedly 
makes her better than everyone else. 

She ignores me, grabs a cart and heads for the 
chips and dip. I look at Scott, leaning on the metal 
meat counter in his white apron with blood spots on 
it. He points at Delyte and then makes circles with his 
index finger beside his head, grinning in that way 
that makes me blush. I focus my eyes on the sacks of 
Dog Chow in the corner, walk over where he can't see 
me, and rearrange the soup cans. 

“Darcy, where'd you get this?” Delyte crows. 

I hurry back to the checkout. She’s already there, 
bent over, examining Brandy’s rabbit. 

“A friend made it,” I say, business-like, ringing up 
her Squirt and Little Debbie Figaroos. 

“Who?” Delyte picks the rabbit up. “I bet I could 
sell these out of the shop.” 

I stick her junk in two paper sacks. “It’s one of a 
kind.” I lift the rabbit gently from between Delyte’s 
claws and slip it into my apron pocket. 

“Sheesh!” Delyte’s eyebrows pop up like burnt 
toast. She purses her lips, stares at me hard, then 
grabs up the sacks. The bell over the door keeps jin- 
gling after she leaves. 

Scott and I are alone in the store. He’s behind the 
meat counter, arms folded on the counter top. “That 
rabbit's for good luck tonight,” he says. “Don’t worry. 
You'll do fine.” 

He’s sweet. I can tell him anything. But there’s no 
way I'd rob the cradle that bad, though it's tempting. 
Lord, it’s tempting. 


At 5:45 I'm exhausted. My °78 Toyota and I putter 
down 52 towards Green Hill. I’m coming back from 
my English class at Vo-Tech. My teacher, this prissy 
guy with a beard, didn’t like my first essay. It was sup- 
posed to be a Personal Experience Essay, but he said 
mine was too personal. It was about how when I 
followed Raymond back to Anderson I found out he 
was married and had two kids, but I decided to hang 
around anyway. The teacher says I should write 
about things I have more distance from, whatever 
that means. 

Pinpoints of light flicker in the farmhouses 
scattered across the prairie. Up ahead, the sunset is 
sinking away behind Green Hill. There's a row of 
dark clouds on the horizon that looks like moun- 
tains, a strip of red over them, then a wash of pink. I 
look at the clouds and try to pretend they're real 
mountains. One day I'll see mountains. Raymond 
had promised to take me to Aspen. He was always 
saying he wanted me to have the best—diamond 
earrings, a mink coat, trips to exciting places like 
Aspen and Puerto Vallarta, where the Love Boat 
stops. Of course, he could never afford those things, 
who could? He would've been embarrassed to give 
me something like acorny little plywood rabbit, so he 
ended up not giving me much of anything. 


I stop by for Brandy and we pull up to the County 
Welfare Office at five till six. Mom’s blue El Camino 
is already in the parking lot. I carry Brandy up to the 
front door, more for my sake than hers. The welfare 
office used to be a roller rink, and I still expect disco 
lights and organ music when I goin. Mom's standing 
in the lobby. A girl with punked-out hair unlocks the 
door for me. Mom’s all dressed up in a tweed suit, 
looking like the head honcho. I wish I'd at least worn 
my black corduroys. 

I look at Mom. ‘Who's that?’ I make my eyes 
say. 


“This is Miss Clark,” Mom says stiffly, nodding 
toward the punked-out girl. 

“Alicia Clark. Pll be handling your case.” The girl 
sticks out her hand for me to shake, which I do. She 
must be new here. She looks about my age. She’s 
wearing a black dress with lime green splashes on it. 
Her hairis shaved an inch above her ears and the rest 
hangs down in a bleached tail. I smirk at Mom, who 
sniffs and looks away. Things seem to be going my 
way already. 

“Would you all come with me?” Alicia beckons us 
to follow her across the waiting room, and Mom 
does. 

Brandy hides behind my legs, grabbing my 
thigh. 

“Come on, Bran,” I say, though I don’t blame her. 
I pull the rabbit out of my pocket, and I realize I’ve 
been carrying it around with me all day, like a good 
memory or a favorite song. | give it to Brandy and let 
her hold it. 

We follow Alicia and Mom down the long dim 
hallway. A Muzak version of “Beat It” plays from 
speakers over our heads. 

“This is our new counseling room,” Alicia says, 
and opens a door at the end of the hall. She switches 
on lights. Everything is brown. On the back wall is a 
big mirror. Two cameras are stuck up in the corners 
of the ceiling, like the kind in stores to catch shop- 
lifters. A telephone with no dial hangs on the wall. 

“Don’t let this stuff bother you. I'll explain how 
we work in a sec. Just have a seat,” Alicia says. 

We all get settled in a circle, and right away 
Brandy wriggles out of my lap, still hanging onto her 
rabbit. She toddles over and plops down next to a box 
of toys in the corner. 

“Brandy Ann, you come back here,” I say, trying 
not to sound too bossy or mean. With welfare people 
you never know. 

“That’s okay, that’s what those are for.” Alicia’s 
sitting next to me, bouncing a clipboard on her knee. 
She has three silver earrings in one ear. She explains 
that her supervisor will be watching from behind the 
mirror, taping our session. She hands us a form to 
sign. I look in the mirror and fix my hair, quick, then 
glance around at the tacky nature posters on the wall. 
The room smells like BO. 

Alicia says, “Well, what do we need to work out 
today?” leaning forward in her chair. Nervous. She 
makes the mistake of looking too long at Mom, and 
Mom doesn’t need a push to get started. 

Mom starts in about Raymond and how I snuck 
off with him, which isn’t true, I gave her a day's 
notice, and how I'm fixing to move out again, which I 
am, though I hadn't told her yet, and how it’s not fair 
to Brandy to be drug all over creation and if I don’t 
wake up and smell the coffee she'll take custody of 
Brandy and bring her up right. I break in and tell 
Alicia that speaking of unstable, Mom has no room 
to talk—she’s been on and off welfare for years her- 
self. And where was all her concern when I was stuck 
in Anderson, just me and a brand new baby? Mom 
thought that if I'd just act right, Raymond would 
come back and rescue me. 

Alicia is quiet, nodding, until the phone buzzes. 
She hops up to answer it, listens a minute, hangs up 
and sits back down. She says we shouldn't dwell on 
the past and asks me what I think the problem is now. 
Before I can answer, Mom butts in and says the prob- 
lem is that I take advantage of her and go out drink- 
ing every night, which is a lie, I haven't been out in a 
month, so I point that out, but Mom ignores this and 
goes on about how irresponsible I am, which I was 
once, but not now, and I try to say so, but it’s no use, 
because she’s off on a tirade. 

Brandy quits banging the blocks and stares at 
Mom. 

Alicia chews on her lip and squirms. Then she 
blurts out, “Mrs. Bennett, Darcy’s an adult and 
you're talking about her like she’s a child.” Alicia’s 
ears are red. She’s taking this personally. 

Mom stops talking and looks down at her black 
leather purse, fiddling with the straps. 


The phone buzzes. Alicia darts for it. She listens 
for a few minutes, her face getting redder and redder. 
She turns her back on us and gently hangs up the 
phone. When she turns around, she’s tight-lipped, 
embarrassed. She sits down carefully in her chair, 
staring straight ahead, and takes a deep breath, like 
she wishes we would disappear. Then she looks over 
at Mom and smiles, a wobbly smile. She slides her 
chair close to Mom’s, puts her hand on Mom’s 
shoulder and leans close. “I think you’re hurting 
right now,” she says, and even though the supervisor 
probably told her what to say, she sounded like she 
meant it. 

Mom covers her face with her hands. 

“You afraid?” Alicia asks, patting her. 

Mom nods. 

“Of what?” 

“I don’t want Darcy to end up like me.” Her voice 
iS SO quiet it scares me. 


“Mom, what do you mean ‘like you?’ What about 
your job? Your friends?” 

She sighs, shaking her head. 

Tve never seen her like this. I shouldn’t say more, 
but I can’t help it. “You got me and Brandy.” 

She looks up, a tear running down her cheek. 

I nod to let her know. She closes her eyes. I realize 
that I'm afraid to leave her. I want to say so, but I don’t 
know where to start, so I just squeeze her hand. 

She squeezes back, and her eyes fly open like she 
just woke up. She slides her hand out from under 
mine and reaches into her purse, tugging out a 
Kleenex. “Well then,” she says, dabbing her eyes. She 
stands up, twists her skirt straight, and squints at 
Alicia, then me. “Okay,” she says, like we’ve asked 
her for something. “Just forget the whole damn 
thing.” She stalks out, slamming the door behind 
her. 

Nobody else moves or says a word. My face in the 
mirror looks like an old friend I haven't seen in 
awhile, and I’m thinking that there’s someone who 
will want to hear all about this. 


In November Brandy and I get our own place, 
closer to town, a trailer in the Pine Village Trailer 
Park. Scott and I are still friends. Well, more than 
friends. We go out on weekends, to a movie, to 
Wendy’s or to see Mom at Foxmoor. Mom’s been a 
little cool and formal since she let down her guard at 
the welfare office, but she carries Brandy around, 
showing her off, when we visit her at the mall. 

Scott’s made Brandy lots of plywood animals 
since the rabbit. And some for me. A snowy owl, a 
French poodle, a cow with a brass bell, a black cat. 
We keep them on Brandy’s dresser. She only gets to 
play with one at a time. Her favorite’s the cat. She 
twirls it by the tail. 

We left the rabbit at the welfare office that night. 
When I went back the next day, it was gone. Scott 
hasn't made another rabbit, which is just as well, 
because that first rabbit really was one of a kind. 
Besides, it could do some good for whoever has it, if 
they realize what they've got. That’s what I like to 
think, anyway. O 


fae (i «: 
THE BATH AT 0JO CALIENTE 


—for T. Z. 


1 


in warm green mineral 
springs, you float— 
like a cello 


toes and fingertips pink above the water 
that supports you like a Christ 


you are my child 
my old friend 
my mother 


myself, I make anxious and constant 
adjustments to stay afloat; or sit on steps, 
water to my chin to observe you 


2 


afterwards, wrapped in 

cotton and wool, blanket on blanket, 

laid out on tables side by side 

arms folded against our chests 

towels draped over our heads like Cleopatra 


for 40 minutes we sweat and breathe 


I watch the clock— 
impatient for a vision 


a pool of sweat 
collects on my belly 


am first to push my 
hands toward cool air— 
to shake my head free 


you are a Steady and reverent traveler 
stopping to wash your dish by a stream 


I stop and wait and watch you 
3 


we shower and dress, emerging from silence: 
humming, laughing, singing, talking 


more comfortable with our nakedness 
and pleased with the moisture that fills 
this small room in the desert mountains 


which, with our voices, raises a memory 
of ancestors singing 

here, before us— 

now in the earth: a music that rises in mist 
and falls 

from the tin roof onto our faces 


—Gloria Still 


RECOLLECTION 


I have walked under the great trees, 

the oaks, the beeches, their silver 
torrents skyward, and have paused 

and gazed up in silence. I have listened 
to the different tongues 

of the sun-drinking phylum, 

the blood elms, the birches. 

In wonder, I have walked under the crowns 
of their canopies, a small man 

in the gold shadows of the garden. 

And once, high up in the sierra, 

among dwarf juniper, 

I left off altogether 

my human thinking. For a moment 
maybe—because of those wind-parched, 
wind-broken trees 

that put aside all grandeur 

to grow nearer the sun— 

I remembered who I am. 


—Marc Hudson 


JOHN MILTON JONES 


long is the way 
And hard that out of Hell leads up to light 
—Paradise Lost 


Because his mother died giving birth 
Nine months to the day that his father was lost 
At the bottom of a shaft on Altoona Ridge 


And his grandmother took him wet 
From the womb and rocked him into childhood 
With a name full of angels and number-two coal 


Because she was the first woman 

From Altoona Ridge to become a teacher 

And to return with the music of the poets in her 
mouth 


And he knew the warble and thunder of English 
verse 

And the sweet creaking of fiddles and the 
haunting chant 

Of gospel hymns before he could say his name 


Because his sight was bad and voices stirred 
Inside his head like ice crackling in April sun 
With the still rush of water underneath 


And when a mess of steel hit him in the head 
At a smelting plant on the Ohio he became 
A child again who could barely write his name 


Because ancient voices crowded in 

And he drifted through the bus stations and 
missions 

Of the world from Chicago to Indianapolis to 
Louisville 


And scraps of song escaped his mouth 
About Eden lost and found and lost again 
Bearing a child’s simple and awful grief 


Because his parents made love before they died 


Because of poets and angels 
Just because 


—Tom Orr 


The Dump | 


BY WILLIAM O’ROURKE 


to the dump in the morning. They were dogs 

either too old to run and not fit for 
breeding or too young and too slow. There should be 
a dog meat business; like horse meat. Curt recalled 
the cages of dogs he had seen on a forty-eight-hour 
stop in Thailand. He never let himself taste the meat 
they were cooking, though. Born to run. Lots of 
greyhounds must get put down every year. The 
humane society worried about the rabbits. Curt 
laughed. They should worry about the dogs. Most 
dead in five years. 

The area behind the dog track where the kennels 
were reminded Curt of Mexico. He had never been to 
Cuba, but this is what all those refugees must be flee- 
ing, he thought, what some little village outside of 
Havana would look like. Would it do much for a 
butcher's ordinary business to locate his Carniceria 
behind the dog track? Wouldn't it make the cus- 
tomers take a second look at the ground round? But 
there it was, abutting a sandwich shop, one not fre- 
quented by tourists. Good sausage. The dust rose on 
the unpaved street lined with foliage that was thick 
and buggy. The scattered trash looked almost pretty 
to Curt, caught and held as it was in so many flower- 
ing shrubs and plants. Curt had acafécon leche stand- 
ing up at the sandwich shop’s plywood counter. 
There were a few stools covered with ripped red 
Naugahyde, slick with grease, polished with the rags 
of pant seats. 

Curt stared at the kennels: they were divided by 
high chain-link fences; a couple of fences had canvas 
windbreaks stretched across them. Others had 
clothes hung out to dry. It looked to him like some 
families lived at the kennels. Curt supposed the ken- 
nels and the track had been constructed on landfill. 
Mango swamp came right up to the curve of the road; 
there was only water beyond. Conifers and stunted 
palms outlined the bend in the road. The chunks of 
coral looked to Curt like rubble, pieces of something 
broken apart, remnants. 

The kennel owner appeared at the mouth of the 
driveway and waved at Curt. Curt walked over and 
followed the man to a white pickup truck, the bed 
outfitted with a box, a squashed-looking camper 
with louvered slats: part icebox, part screened-in 
porch. Dogs were transported in them. 

“Do you know where the dump is?” the kennel 


A lI Curt needed to do was take some dead dogs 


owner asked. 

Curt shot him a look of taxi-driver pique: he 
thought he had been offered this job since it was in 
the nature of transport. “Has Dolly Parton got tits? 
Yeah, I take tourists there all the time.” The kennel 
owner didn't laugh. “Yeah, I know. It’s over by the 
community college.” 

“Good. Just tell the man at the gate you've got 
dead dogs to bury. Tell him to alert the bulldozer 
man. He covers them up right away.” The kennel 
owner held back the keys he was about to hand over 
to Curt. “There's one problem, though. A couple of 
the dogs aren't dead yet. I was almost out of the drug 
and I tried to stretch a dose. I didn’t put them in bags. 
You'll have to dispose of them there.” 

Dispose of them, Curt thought. I am already dis- 
posing of them by taking them there. 

“You'll have to put them down. Just shoot them in 
the head. They won't even feel it. You don’t want to 
have them buried still alive,” the kennel owner said. 
A hardy har-har-har followed. 

“Shoot em?” Curt said, nonplussed. 

“There’s a twenty-two in the glove compartment. 
Believe me. There’s no problem.” 

“Fifty bucks don’t pay for shooting dogs,” Curt 
said, wondering what a vet would charge to kill 
them. 

“Well, I understand that,” the kennel owner said, 
“and that’s why I’m gonna give you a hundred.” He 
handed Curt a crisp bill. 

This must have come from a stack, Curt 
thought. 

“If ’'m not here when you get back,” the kennel 
owner said, “just leave the truck right here, with the 
key under the mat. No one will bother it.” 

“No problem, chief,” Curt said, climbing in, 
smelling the inside of the truck, different from the 
redolent air of the kennels, more intense, com- 
pressed, heated: singed hair. 

The new hundred-dollar bill in his pocket raised 
his spirits. A hundred dollars for seven dogs. Fifteen 
dollars a head. I guess that’s cheaper than a vet, or he 
wouldn't pay me to do it. 

The dump reminded Curt of the only record he 
had had as a little kid: “The Big Rock Candy Moun- 
tain.” From the road the mountain of trash had the 
shape of a volcano. Right at the base, behind the red 
and white sign CITY OF KEY WEST SOLID 
WASTE DIVISION, was a cooled lava flow of old 
tires. 

To the left of the entrance was a shack the size ofa 
shopping center photoshed: a large air conditioner 
stuck out of its one window. There was a cementslab, 
a large weight scale. The gatekeeper knew the 
truck. 

“A little over four hundred pounds of dead dog,” 
the old man said. “We'll just make it four zero zero.” 
He looked to Curt as if he would be retiring soon. 
Curt wondered if the job was civil service or city pa- 
tronage. He looked Conch through and through to 
Curt. The man returned to his shed; Curt noticed that 
a stream of condensation poured from its air 
conditioner. 

Curt turned and started up the road that encircled 
the mountain of trash: he drove by mounds of old 
water heaters, piles of stoves and refrigerators. They 
didn’t take heavy pieces very far up, Curt noticed. 
The nose of the truck leveled off. He had reached the 
top, a plateau, one larger than he expected: it looked 
like the best view in town, the highest point. 

Four hundred pounds seemed high for seven 
dogs. He didn’t think those skinny animals could 
weigh that much. The sky and water looked to Curt 
like a stretch of tin foil. Clouds’ reflections were hot 
spots on a silver sheet. Waves of heat rose off the 
plateau, a shaved surface of compressed coral and 
trash. The truck’s smell had registered the increasing 
heat: it now went to singed hair, the bad odor of pro- 
tein incineration. 

The last dead things he had picked up were the 
the men on the Enterprise. After they had returned to 
Pearl, he had thought he and his shipmates would all 
be reassigned or sent ashore; but the navy reacted 


with what they called pride and Curt thought shame. 
He had never worked harder or longer. After they 
went back out to sea, it seemed like a vacation to be 
only on patrol, regular duty; his tour after the disaster 
had been largely uneventful. 

On the carrier he felt like a drone. He remembered 
high-school science-class films: worker bees, protect- 
ing the hive; ant colonies, half-exposed tunnels, what 
the teacher, old four-eyes, called a vermiculated 
universe. For some reason Curt looked up the word: 
worm-eaten. The carrier was a hive, a colony, and he 


kept it clean, working, jaws masticating the wastes, 
eating the excreta. 

Curt slammed on the brakes, awakening from the 
recollection. The mountain of trash seemed even 
higher from this side; it slid steeply down to the water. 
Turkey buzzards perched on garbage along the 
plateau’s rim. Curt was surprised at their size and at 
the fact that his arrival had not stirred them. 

White tanks were near the opposite horizon: Curt 
could see other white discs, radar, the same lime- 
white, calcified, flaky. The military was scattered all 
over, in bits and pieces. 

He got out and went to the first hatch door. It 
opened with a lever, the sort of latch you'd find on a 
freezer door. There was a plastic bag within, a pink 
color, vaguely translucent. Curt dragged it out. It 
weighed fifty pounds, at least: he could see a dog 
within. Its back made a parabola, outlining the sack. 
He laid it at the foot of a hill of trash. Curt couldn't 
tell how the bulldozer was going to rearrange things. 
Maybe it would crawl up the other side, push things 
down from the top. Piles were heaped up, then spread 
out. The whole land was the bones of things, but Curt 
thought that someday there would be condos here, 
right on the water's edge. When they sank the pilings, 
they'd pull up the delicate bones of greyhounds. 
There was something weird about the shape of their 
skeletons. Even with their flesh still on. And the 
greyhounds didn’t have much flesh covering their 
bones. Curt realized what it was. It looked like a 
bird’s skeleton: bird dog. A flying dog. 

Curt thought the owner must have given them 
one last meal and laced it with poison. He looked 
through the pink transparency of one bag and saw 
fresh excrement, greenish; Curt had opened three 
hatches and put three pink bags on the ground. They 
looked like their own sort of tropical blooms, 


blossoms; slick, wet, folded, like the insides of the 
dogs’ ears. Three pink puddles of dog carcasses. He 
opened a hatch and it was the first without a bag in it, 
just a dog. The greyhound’s tongue hung out: it was 
barely breathing. 

Curt reached in and pulled the dog out and found 
himself cradling it in his arms. The dog seemed to 
Curt so hot that fora moment he felt it might explode 
in his arms. There was no membrane of pink 
polyethylene between him and the animal: that 
made a difference. Curt thought how the invention of 
plastic bags gave people a way to deal with most 
everything: it made everything neat. Curt had pulled 
one dead seaman out of the chamber where he had 
been cooked alive, below deck, below the hardest 
steel. His arm had pulled out of its socket. They had 
Jesus bags on the deck. They put the body into one 
and lined it up side by side with the others. The 
straight line they made and the thick shiny rubberoid 
made the horror somehow neat. A few things should 
be outlawed, Curt had thought a short time after; 
people would see then. Plastic bags should be 
outlawed, not guns. 

Curt put the dying dog down next to the pink bags 
and went to get the gun. He stopped. He thought if 
there was more than one to shoot, he should shoot 
them all at once. 

He opened another hatch and there was a smaller 
dog within. It seemed dead, even though it was not in 
a sack. 

He opened the next to the last hatch and jumped 
back: a dog lurched, half sprang from the hole, and 
fell, its body partway clear of the compartment, slid- 
ing down the side of the truck like a snake, some otter 
slithering off a rotting log. 

The dog attempted to stand, managing to get up 
on-one leg, before Curt composed himself and 
caught hold of the dog's neck, what loose skin he 
could grab there. Curt dragged him to where the 
others lay. He decided he couldn't let him go; the dog 
might run. limp away, and Curt would have to chase 
him through the piles of garbage. He found himself 
awkwardly dragging the dog along till he got to the 
truck’s door and reached through the open window 
to the glove compartment. 

It was a twenty-two, not much more than a target 
pistol. He would have to shoot this dog first. The dog 
tried to growl, but racing greyhounds are handled by 
trainers from birth. They are accustomed to people. 
So, even in the dog’s mighty distress, some residual 
faith made the greyhound respond to Curts 
handling. 

Curt released the dog and fired. The dog fell back: 
the shot echoed over the dump, scattering the birds. 
Curt couldn't believe the number of birds around the 
dump. Gray and white terns noisily sprang up, a 
large banner whipping over his head. The turkey 
buzzards flapped their heavy wings, rose awkwardly 
and circled above him. The chattering birds made 
more racket than the gun, but nonetheless Curt won- 
dered if the man in the shack would hear; he might 
not. over the rumble of the air conditioner. The bullet 
had hit the dog’s neck. Blood spurted out, first 
rapidly, with the pressure of the dog’s beating heart: 
then it dropped, quickly, to the arc that one uses to 
drink comfortably at a water fountain. Finally it just 
seeped. Curt shot once again, into the top of the tiny 
arrowhead-shaped skull: he did the same to the other 
two dogs, including the one that already seemed 
dead. 

Curt looked up, gun in hand somehow mys- 
teriously placed there, or grown there, almost forget- 
ting it was stillin his hand. The buzzards had landed, 
but the smaller birds still swooped and dived above 
him. Their shadows darkened the ground where 
he stood. 

Curt opened the last hatch. There was a pink bag 
inside. He felt mightily relieved. O 
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PASSION 


—to Alysha 


Wild berries fall after rain 

break into juice in a stream. 

There is no need to cover yourself 
with leaves and shrubs. 

You choose when you are ripe, 

in fact, you must. 

Now sit down and let the others 
pass the bowl over their thighs 

and through their eyes. 

You see how the delicate seeds 

are given to certain ones 

how the mouth and hands fold 
one hand over the other 

to become one moaning, so, 

and how the body holds on forever. 
Your ancestors were passionate 

in the garden and in the kitchen. 
You are passionate to ask about them. 
You will live well. 

But for now, remember 

the ritual of passing through the eyes. 
Berries roll very slowly 

before breaking into juice. 

You my child 

you live well already. 


—FElizabeth Cohen 


INVITATION 


Hay bales stand 
on end and lean 
into each other 

like old friends. 


I stand at the doorway 

drunk on the orange rose begonia 
filling up with moonlight, 

like the Chinese poet, Li Po 

adrift on plum wine. 


Come. 


—Bonnie Maurer 


PAST MIDNIGHT A WAILING 
FREIGHT PLUMMETS 


Your birthday never occurred. 
Your quickening, that sharp 
pinch of awareness, did not 
stir me. You were never 

a bundle held to my breast. 
There were no diapers, no first 
tooth, no toddling, no 

first word, no first... 


Yet I have kept track, 

have wondered about you, 
imagined you where others live. 
I count the years, keep track; 


I rarely speak aloud of you. 
Your birthday never occurred. 
There is no celebration. 

I keep track. 


—Carla Caudill 


LOOKING FOR CHOCTAW 


We put down our pop guns 

& cap pistols, & raised our hands 
Into the air, hoping they'd step 
From winterberries & hollyhock. 
When we flung ourselves in a circle 
At sunset & fell in the dust, 

Night couldn’t trick them out. 

But we felt their eyes 

When alone in the woods fishing 
Or tracking a jackrabbit 

Through wild, gray tobacco 

As heat figures danced. 

We looked in hollowed trees, 

But they remained in their unblinking 
Stillness, years after toy guns 
Became real ones hooked in our belts. 
When we parked with girls 

In our souped-up four-on-the-floor 
Beside Mitch Creek & listened 

To Fats Domino & The Shirelles 
On WWEZ, we dared them to fight, 
But they only left their breath 

On windshields, as if nothing 
Could hold them in this world. 

Not even the fleshy hunger 

Forged by what pulls 

Greenness through a leaf. 

Perhaps we betrayed mystery 

So we could control the shadows 
As dark fingers untangled 

Vines & left us lost 

To ourselves. Maybe Momma Mary 
Was baking molasses tea cakes, or 
Stirring sugar into lemonade, 

Deep in thought, when she turned 
& I found the Choctaw 

Carved into her face. 


— Yusef Komunyakoa 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS 


They'd latch the screendoors 
& pull venetian blinds, 

Telling us not to leave the yard. 
But we always got lost 

Among mayhaw & crapapple. 


Juice spilled from our mouths, 

& soon we were drunk & brave 

As birds diving through saw vines. 
Each nest held three or four 
Speckled eggs, blue as rage. 


Where did we learn to be unkind, 
There in the power of holding each egg 
While watching dogs in June 

Dust & heat, or when we followed 

The hawk’s slow, deliberate arc? 


In the yard, we heard cries 
Fused with gospel on the radio, 
Loud as shattered glass 

In a Saturday-night argument 
About trust & money. 


We were born between Oh Yeah 

& Goddammit. I knew life 

Started from where I stood in the dark, 
Looking out into the light, 

& that sometimes I could see 


Everything through nothing. 
The backyard trees breathed 
Like a man running from himself 
As my brothers backed away 
From the screendoor. I knew 


If I held my right hand above my eyes 
Like a gambler’s visor, I could see 
How their bedroom door halved 

The dresser mirror like a moon 

Held prisoner in the house. 


— Yusef Komunyakaa 


DIRECTIONS TO THE LADY 


When she didn’t know east from west 

or care which direction I was coming from, 
told me only—hang a left at the phone booth, 
it’s the next to the last house 

on the road that probably does have a name 
or more than one, but just watch 

for the 10¢ Dr. Pepper machine 

lodged in the crotch of the largest 

living American elm in the state 

that's hard to miss with the moon so full 

and the mailbox down from a recent storm— 
I knew I'd have no problem 

but pondered my return, searching 

from this center, back. 


—Stephen Roberts 


Chris, Dad’s sister, came to stay a few days. Dad 

went to meet her plane the morning of the 
funeral. My great-grandfather and I waited for them 
athome. We satin the living room, both so dressed up 
we felt funny, me in my dumb new suit and Grandpa 
in a black pinstripe that made him look like a 
retired gangster. 

“Listen, Norman. tell me this,” Grandpa said, 
laughing like a chicken the way he does. “Why in the 
world is your Aunt Chris coming? What can she do? 
A piece of flittery fluff like her?” 

He looked me over. “Does your daddy figure 
you'll fall apart without your mama, Norman? 
Never! Not you. You’re a Ballou. Like me. You take 
that Chris, though. She might. Yep. Flittery like all 
the Madisons.” 

“Tm a Madison.” 

“The hell you say. It don’t matter what your name 
is. You’re the last of the Ballous.” He laughed. 
“Sounds like a tv show.” 

I didn’t answer. I knew Grandpa was wondering, 
no matter how much he kept cackling, why he was 
still alive when all his relatives except me were dead. I 
wondered, too. Mom was his only grandchild. And 
here he was, hanging on at eighty-seven, playing 
cribbage in the park all summer and watching tv all 
winter. And cackling. He was like some wind-up toy 
that never seems to run down. 

Still, Grandpa was the only one who didn't start 
looking at me funny as soon as Mom died, like I was 
somebody else all of a sudden—boy with dead 
mother. The neighbors, the man in the store where 
we bought the suit for the funeral, even the kids at 
school, all looked at me as if I wasn't myself 
anymore. 

And my Dad’s eyes kept asking me to tell him 
how I felt about Mom being dead. There wasn’t any- 
thing to tell. Long before she died I was used to her 
being away. For nearly two months Dad had come 
home late every night bringing news from the hospi- 
tal. Bad news that he tried to make sound good. After 
a while, somehow, the lady he talked about, the lady 
in the hospital wasn’t Mom anymore. 

My real mom was never sick. She was usually 
where I could find her, the same, really, even when 
she was mad at me. 

I watched the funeral like it was happening on ty, 
wondering if I'd ever have to the wear the dumb suit 
again. Grandpa blew his nose a lot, honking like a 
big old goose. Chris looked angry and my dad empty 
and hardly there. 

Afterwards, when everybody had finally gone, 
Dad and Chris and Grandpa and I sat around in the 
kitchen eating a casserole. That is, Grandpa and I 
actually ate while the other two pretended to. Chris 
stroked Dad's hand. Her hand was shaking. 

Chris’s hair was streaky blonde. It fitted her head 
like an acorn cap. She was almost thirty but, till that 
day, she'd always looked like she was still in college. 

She told us that when she asked for time off to 
come here, her boss said no, that a sister-in-law 
wasn't a relative. 

“That did it,” she said. “I told her what she could 
do with her stupid job.” She smiled at Dad. “You'd 
have been proud of me, Peter.” 

Dad said, “You loved that job, Chris.” 

She shrugged. “Yeah. For a while. I thought that 
flying everywhere first class was the real me. Would 
you believe you eventually gag on steak?” 

I could see Chris eating steak and drinkingcham- 


I was fourteen the summer Mom died and Aunt 


The Message 


BY VESLE FENSTERMAKER 


pagne in shiny rooms, waving her cigarette and 
laughing with tall guys with perfect mustaches. But I 
couldn’t imagine her in the daytime part of the job— 
fooling old women into thinking the expensive junk 
she sold would make their wrinkles disappear. 

When I was through eating I left to collect every- 
thing for the last day of school. It seemed crazy that 
there was still school to fool with. Then I played my 
Springsteen album till I got sleepy. 

The next afternoon when I got home Chris was 
sitting on the floor in Mom and Dad’s bedroom. 
There were piles of Mom’s clothes all around her. 
Her eyes were red. 

“Listen, Norman, I need help.” She waved at 
Mom’s things. “Are you up to doing this?” 

I looked at a pair of Mom’s shoes, the ones she'd 
had on the day I broke my arm. I remembered being 
under the tree, staring at those shoes while she picked 
me up. “I guess,” I said. 

Chris’s plan was to get everything of Mom’s out 
of the room before Dad got home. “I don’t want Peter 
doing it,” she said. “Damn! It’s not fair.” 

I remembered once when I had a tantrum Mom 
told me about “the unfairity ofitall.” Fora longtime! 
thought it was a real word. 

“She didn’t die on purpose,” I said. 

“No. But she promised my brother she'd get 
better.” 

I sat down on the floor facing her. She wrote ona 
pad, GET CARTONS, and then stopped. I watched 
her cigarette burn away in the ashtray beside her 
while she stared at the pad. 

“T'm sorry, Norman,” she said. “It’s just that I hate 
it that Ican’t really help him. Betty should have—oh, 
hell, let's just do it, okay?” 

“Right,” I said, wondering why I should help her. 
To keep a flittery Madison from falling apart? She 
looked like she might. 

I said, “Thanks for coming—quitting your job 
and all.” 

She looked up at me. “I was going to quit 
anyway.” 

She took a sand-dollar pendant out of Mom’s 
jewelry box and began to wind the chain around her 
fingers. “Last week I was in a bar with some guys 
when this nut came in dragging a six-foot manne- 
quin. No clothes, just smooth plastic and those lines 
where the joints are and big black eyelashes. Then 
this creepy guy began to dance with her, dragging her 
across the floor, staring into her eyes and smiling 
while he talked to her. We all laughed and clapped. 
Then it got not funny. He stopped dancing and held 
her out away from him and punched her face. “You 
don’t dance good" he yelled and dropped her. Then 
he took her by the foot and dragged her out. His 
knuckles were bleeding.” 

Chris lit another cigarette. “Then, right then, I 
decided to quit.” 

“Because of that?” 

“Yep. All of a sudden I knew I was meant to be in 
that bar right at that moment to see all that. The 
naked dummy was telling me something. She had a 
message for me, you know? And the first part of the 
message was to quit my pointless job.” 

“And the rest of the message?” I asked her. 

She didn’t answer. I could see she didn't care if 
what she said made any sense to me. She was really 
talking to herself. 

She twirled the sand-dollar pendant round and 
round in the air. “Go get some cartons,” she said. 

When I got back with six big boxes we began to 


pack. “Just shove it all in,” Chris said, bundling up 
Mom’s dresses. “Emmeline can use the clothes.” 

Emmeline’s our cleaning lady. I thought how 
I'd never see those dresses again or, if I did, how I'd 
be sure not to notice. 

I said, “Don’t you want any of them?” 

“No,” Chris said airily. “I couldn’t handle it. I 
might get to thinking I was Betty.” 

“You're not like her.” 

“No, I’m not,” she said, tossing the sand dollar in 
ontop of the dresses. “Who am I like? That’s the ques- 
tion. Norman, have you figured out who you’re like, 
how you're supposed to be?” 

“Sure.” The last of the Ballous. 

“Once I was sure.” 

“What happened?” 

She laughed in a nervous way like a person un- 
expectedly on stage. “Well, it was like this. One 
glorious autumn morning a while back, a certain 
person, young, dead sure of everything, and sporting 
a carefree grin—‘ha-ha!’—left her wholesome happy 
unreal home and took off to make it in the sad mad 
bad old world.” 

“And then?” 

She looked at me as if I'd just come into the room. 
“Well, what I wish I knew now is—who did it all 
happen to?” She lit another cigarette. “All of a 
sudden it matters. My brother needs his sister and—” 
her voice dropped to a whisper—“there’s nobody 
home.” 

I started to answer something or other but she 
held up her hand. “Never mind. Forget it. Pack.” 

I packed, and watched Chris’s thin tan wrists toss 
Mom’s purses into a carton. I was thinking about 
how crazy things can get-—Mom dead, her clothes 
spilling out of beat-up cartons, my aunt flaky and 
scary and me wishing that right now was six months 
from now. 

She ground out her cigarette as ifshe was killing a 
bug and sat down on the bed and began to cry. I went 
over and stood next to her. Finally I said. “Could you 
stop that, Chris? It could be catching.” 

She blew her nose and sat up straight. “Sorry, 
Norman.” 

We put all Mom’s lipsticks and creams into one 
small carton. I checked the medicine chest and took 
Mom’s pain pills and her cough syrup to the 
carton. 

Chris reached for the pills and put them in her 


pocket. She saw me watching. She said, “TI do some- 
thing with these. Emmeline’s kids might get them.” 

I was still thinking about Chris watching the guy 
at the bar punching the dummy. “Mr. Thompson at 
school puts things on the board every day,” I said. 
“Messages, sort of. ‘Keep on keeping on.’ That’s one 
message. And there’s always “Today is the first day of 
the rest of your life. ” I tried to laugh. I was making 
myself sick. 

Chris threw her arms wide. “Go for it, Norman! 
Tell me all the messages.” 

We began shouting dumb bunches of words at 
each other, and laughing—“When the going gets 
tough, the tough get going!”—“You’re nobody till 
somebody loves you!”—“If you can’t stand the heat, 
get out of the kitchen!"— 
till Grandpa 
banged a 
broom on the 
living room 
ceiling and 
yelled, “What << 
the hell's go- Æ 
ing on up 
there?” 

We looked at 
each other and 
kept right on 
laughing and yel- 
ling while we put 
all the packed boxes 
in the hall. I figured 
I'd take them down 
stairs later, when I felt 
like it. 

The next night after 
supper we all sat around in 
the living room trying to be 
some kind of family. Dad 
held the Wall Street 
Journal in front of him. Chris 
tried blowing smoke rings. Grandpa got that look 
that means he’s going to ask me to play cribbage. I 
was trying to pretend that Dad had just happened to 
come home early from the hospital and that Chris 
was just visiting. 

I said, “I’m supposed to go to camp the day after 
tomorrow.” I didn’t really care about camp but I 
knew I should go. Every time Dad looked at me his 
eyes reminded me that I looked like my mother. 

Total silence. Wall Street Journal motionless. 
More puffs of smoke. Grandpa chewing the inside of 
his mouth. It was time to fend off the cribbage. 

“Hey, Grandpa,” I said, “if you were an animal 
what kind of animal would you be?” 

Grandpa smiled. He loved riddles and puzzles an 
games. Actually, he was pleased when anyone even 
spoke to him. 

“Well,” he said, pulling at his chin and studying 
the ceiling. “Hmm. I know. A fox, that’s what. A foxy 
old fox,” he cackled. 

Great! I thought. A cackling fox. Drive the chic- 
kens wild. 

I glanced at Chris. “What would you be?” 

She didn’t answer. 

I said, “How about this? What kind of toy would 
you be if you were a toy?” 

She smiled. “Easy. A yo-yo. Up, down. Up, down. 
Down, down, down.” 

Cribbage would have been better. 

Dad got out of his chair very slowly and went 
upstairs without saying anything. 

Chris called after him, “Peter—” but he didn't 
answer. She shook her head. “Norman, where are the 
cards from the flowers? And the pile of notes?” 

I found them for her. Dad had put them all in a 
cut-glass bowl on the dining room sideboard. Three 
times that day I'd seen him standing in the shadowy 
dining room, sifting the notes and cards through his 
fingers, like they were flower petals or sand. 

Grandpa went to bed. I put up a card table and 
Chris wrote notes while I marked my stuff for 
camp. 
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It was a kid thing to do but I put “Tiger Madison” 
on everything just to see if I could get people to call 
me that, and if they did to see how it felt. I was really 
hanging around to see if Chris would say something 
that would show me whether she was just torn up 
about Mom or really falling apart like Grandpa said 
she might. 

She talked all right, there at the card table, but it 
was hard to put any of it together. She'd write a note 
and then chew the end of the pen and smoke. She 
laughed about a cousin who'd written that she was 
“beside herself’ over Mom’s “passing.” “Wow! 
Amazing!” she said. “A person with two selves, side 
by side.” 

I kept on marking. Chris was too old to be sweat- 
ing out an identity search. In high school was where 
you were supposed to find yourself, whatever that 
really meant. She told me weird little bits about 
Mom’s old friends—Carol who called her dog on the 
phone when she went on trips, Sophie and Les who 
had a house without a kitchen. She was fun to listen 
to like a stand-up comic and I got a feeling of my 
mom being somebody not just my mom, but while 
Chris talked I began to realize that part of me was 
worrying about her though I couldn’t pin down why. 

I went to fix a sandwich and when I got back she 
was waving a T-shirt and laughing. “Hey, Tiger!” she 
said. “You’re terrific! You want to go shopping 
tomorrow and get the rest of your camp stuff?” 

“Okay.” I didn’t tell her what I really thought 
about shopping with an aunt. She looked terrible, 
like she never slept. 

After the shopping we went to the monument 
place to look at the market for Mom’s grave. Dad had 
said he didn’t have time to go. I knew even he didn't 
believe that. 

It was dusty and quiet in the shed where the 
stonecarver left us to look at the marker.There was a 
square of fake grass under it. 

Chris read aloud what was on the stone. “Eliza- 
beth Ballou Madison, 1952-1988.” She was quiet fora 
moment. “Is that all?” she said. 

“What else?” The gray stone, with the edges still 
sharp on the letters, looked fine to me—for what it 
was. 

“It doesn’t tell anything.” 

“It tells my mother’s name, who she was.” 

“Oh, come on, Norman! Who else was she, for 
heaven’s sake?” 

I shrugged. 

Chris said, “Well, for openers, she was my 
brother's wife, her parents’ child, her friends’ 
friend.” 

“Everybody’s those things.” 

“Yes. Exactly. So? Who was she, really? When 
she was alone?” She looked at me as if she really 
expected an answer. “We have to know!” 

I reached down and touched the paper grass. “It 
doesn’t matter anymore.” 

Her face changed. She almost smiled. “You've got 
it, Norman,” she said, slowly. “It doesn’t matter. 
That's it. When you're dead it doesn’t matter who you 
were. Or if you ever found out.” 

I packed for camp that night. In one way I was 
glad to be going. I was sure that when I got back 
things would be different. Maybe not better, but 
different. 

Chris told me she'd be gone when I got back. She 
kissed me. 

“Where are you going?” I asked her. 

She waved her cigarette. “Who knows? Some- 
where. Find a job. Or something.” 

“Hey,” I said, “ifyou get the rest of the message, let 
me know.” i 

She frowned. “I think I have it already, now you 
mention it. Yes. I do believe I've got it.” She laughed. 

“Yeah? What is it?” i 

_She started to tell me. I know she did. But she only 
said, “Later, Norman, later.” She still looked awful. 

When I went to bed that night I thought about 
Chris a long time. After I finally got to sleep I 
dreamed something. I didn't remember the whole 
thing, but I woke up suddenly, frightened, still seeing 
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the last bit—Mom’s grave marker on the papery | 
grass with Chris’s name on it. 

I got out of bed and went to the window and 
looked at the dark waving tree branches. Grandpa 
had said that the Madisons were flittery, liable to 
fall apart. What was flittery anyway? What was fall- 
ing apart? What was Chris thinking when she said 
she’d be a yo-yo? When she put Mom’s pills in her 
pocket? 

It was only four-thirty but I turned on the lights 
and got dressed. I sat down at my desk and tried to 
think clearly, as if it wasn’t the middle of the night. 
But all I could think was that I was the only one who | 
knew what I knew about Chris. If it was true. l 

I sat there doodling on a pad and staring at the 
trees till it was morning. When it got light I heard 
Grandpa get up and go downstairs and make his” 
coffee. After he’d gone back to his room I went outin 
the hall and sat on the floor in front of Chris’s door, 
listening. In a little while, when I heard her strike a 
match, I went and got her some coffee and took it up 
and knocked on her door. 

She coughed, and was quiet for a few seconds. 
Then she said, “Come in.” 

“Hi,” I said. “Here’s some coffee.” I gave her the 
coffee and sat on the end of the bed. | 

“What are you doing here?” she said. “Go get 1 
ready for camp.” | 

“Sure. In a while. I had a dream about you.” | 
“How boring. What was I doing?” | 
“T'll tell you if you tell me the message.” 


She put out her cigarette. “Forget it, kid. Go to 
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camp. 

“Tve been thinking about everything you said.” 
“Good grief! Everything?” | 
“Listen,” I said, “I see how it is. But you've gotitall 

wrong.” 

She drank some coffee. Her teeth rattled against 
the cup. “Not anymore I don’t. I know now.” 

“No!” I shouted. Then I got hold of myself. “I 
mean, you're looking for one Chris, one real Chris, 
and that’s not the way it is.” 

She smiled then. “Clever boy. You've got it. There 
isn’t any Chris. She disappeared somewhere. On a 
plane. In a bar. My brother has no sister.” 

“No! No!” I was shouting again. “Yes he does! 
And there isn’t just one Chris, there’s a lot more. 
Can't you see that?” 

“Listen, Norman, you're a great kid, but—” 

“Yeah, yeah. A kid. But nobody else knows!” 

Now I was shaking, too. Chris raised her eye- 
brows. Tears began to roll out of her eyes. 

“Listen,” I said, and my damn voice broke, “I 
have to go tocamp today, but first I have to tell you—I 
thought about you all night, what you said at the 
monument place, and those pills, and Mom. 
that game about the toys.I thought how you were 
wrong about being a yo-yo. I know now what you 
be. You'd be a kaleidoscope, that’s what. Where all 
the pieces come out different designs when you 
shake them, dozens and hundreds.” 

Carefully, trembling, she put down the coffee cup. 

“You won't let me be a yo-yo?” 

Was she laughing at me? I stood up, afraid I would 
cry, too. “Nobody’s a toy at all,” I said. 

Chris stared at me. Her eyes looked different now. 
She lit another cigarette. “You thought about me 
all night?” 

“Yeah. Before I went to sleep I didn’t understand. 
And then I dreamed—dreams put things together, 
you know? The dream woke me up and I knew what! 
should do.” 

A smile began on Chris's face but she turned it 
off. “Leave me alone, Norman. Go to camp.” 

“No. We have to talk. You have to listen. You have 
to talk to me.” I leaned closer to her. “There’s some- 
body else here. Even if its only me. That’s the 
message.” 

Slowly Chris reached to the ashtray and put out 
her cigarette. Her hand stopped shaking. She wiped 
her eyes on the edge of the sheet and leaned forward 
and took my hand. 

“Oh, Tiger,” she said, “what a pest you are.” O 
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HUNTING SPONGE 


—for Jerry Lee Blue 


The light settles on the forest floor wafting 

like leaves into pools of ochre and new green. 
Mary Ann and I, my father-in-law Jerry— 

we're hunting for mushrooms. The Indiana Morel. 


In these woods behind his hog farm, Jerry hunts 
each spring gray sponge, snakehead, yellow 
sponge, elephant ears. At each find, he sees them 
frying deep in butter. Look under sycamores, 


Jerry tells me, especially dead ones. He walks to 

a fallen tree, his shadow thickened by a lifetime 

of dawn feedings, and pokes his walking stick, 
twisted 

like a shillelagh, in the brush. See? Gray sponge. 


Just the week before, Mary Ann and I 

had gone looking for Indian arrowheads 

in the newly plowed field behind the house. 
In the living room, Jerry has a large jar, 


eighteen inches tall, filled with stone points. 
He sees them, bright as pebbles in a creek, 
from the seat of his combine as he discs— 
the metal blades turning black earth. 


Mary Ann and I had spent an hour or two 

without finding a single piece, when Jerry came 
out. 

Only minutes, and he’s pointing. There's one. 

It's broke, but here's the other part that’s chipped off. 


And that’s how he is today on our mushroom 
hunt: 

Here’s a bunch. And there, right behind you. 

I am concentrating hard, searching 

for that Morel outline like a minaret, 


a fleshy stalk topped by a pointed bulb 

ridged like a brain. Three years hunting 
mushrooms, 

and I still haven’t found one on my own. 

But now, in a patch of dark green grass, 


just a few feet from where Jerry has passed, 
I see a small yellow tower. I call out, 

Got one! A clump of yellow sponge. 

Jerry turns back, looks at me, and says, 


Ain't that something? They re there, just shining. 


—Vince Gotera 


ANOTHER BOOKSTORE POEM 


I touch their spines, 

the slick cool paper 

of four-color covers 

that open like butterflies, 

ink fragrant as new soil 

bearing words on every page. 

I would take them all home 

if I could, and read them 

every word, even the copyright 
warning and A Note On The Type. 
I marvel at the notion 

of someone putting all this together, 
growing it from chicken scratch 
to crisp black letters 

on the eggshell page. 

I am dizzy from the choices, 
gone hazy at the thought 

of so many many words, each 
with its own name. Voices 

begin to seep through the shelves, 
whisper from the glue 

like crusted fluid in the spine. 
Each letter sprouts small hands 
that cling to me like babies. 
Words rise at random— 

moon, horse, waiting, shroud. 

I shake my head to clear it 
flinging words like water 

that settle on the dusty floor, 
shining there. 


—Anne Haines 


TEMPTING FATE 


Usually, I've had too much 
of something. The moderation that comes 
with age doesn’t come to me. 


It's cold and I'm given 
to false starts, though I’m unsure 
of the connection. 


Already, I find myself nodding off 
on the couch, snow and static 
on the television, a half-finished 


beer going stale. As I sink deeper 
into twilight sleep, I begin 
to dream myself 


in the same place, thirty years 
hence, with the child grown and you 
long gone from the next room. 


That shakes me, and I go 
to our room to make sure 
you're still there. 


Startled from pregnancy’s 
thick sleep, you touch me 
as I crawl into bed. 


I wake late beside you. 
After I finish my morning hacking 
and the coffee that both 


settles and charges me, I laugh 
at how pitiful that dream was, 
undermining any real remorse. 


—Richard Flynn 


SACRAMENT OF THE MOMENT 


No one in the neighborhood has yet 

pulled a hammer or a hoe from the shed. 

The only sounds are from birds 

and a train gliding through fields outside of town. 

A train sounds good when it stirs you from a 
distance. 

It lets you know that you are standing 

in a yard where things move slowly. 

And the laundry you hang smells the way you feel 

when you stand up from the bath water 

and put yourself inside a towel. 


The yard gets prettier approaching noon, 
the sun’s light at high contrast 

and garden shadows moving slowly 

over the back of your cat resting in the grass. 
The sun will fall against the house 

and cascade over purple and blue cosmos 
reaching on their long stems for open space. 
Everything will seem 

well placed and radiant in this light. 


But right now there is a stillness... 
and then the small noises: 

a woman’s voice over dishes. 

a screen door, and footsteps going in, 
the faint swishing of leaves. 

This is a morning ritual of the ordinary, 
a high moment of the commonplace. 
And you move easily through it, 
knowing how the breeze 

fills the sheets to brush your skin, 

a reminder 

that you are always being touched. 


—Catherine Swanson 


MOTORCYCLE POEM 


When you're perched on back, 

the rider’s helmet 

mirrors where you've been. 

Scenes change 

on the round black surface 

like a crystal ball 

in reverse. 

Rear-view mirrors vibrate, 

make Monets of landscapes passed. 


The road rolls out 
edged in green or gold 


like lines of poems coming. 


—Barbara Shoup 
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woke up, but by the time she’d made coffee and 

fried bacon and eggs, the kitchen windows 
blazed with the full light and heat of the day. It would 
be even hotter in Pasco, but that wouldn't matter. It 
was her day off, and she and Tom were driving over to 
shop and watch a matinee. They'd spend the whole 
day in air-conditioning—just the two of them. 

When the weather had turned hot in May, she'd 

asked Tom and Kyle 
to buy a small window 
unit to cut the heat so 
they could sleep 
at night, but Kyle 
had said they 
couldn't afford it. 
A couple of days later 
Tom had driven up 
with a big floor fan 
he'd bid five dollars on 
at a farm sale. He’d 
grinned at her when he 
plugged it into the wall 
socket at the foot of their bed, as if he’d gotten a good 
one over on Kyle. But Kyle had never said a word 
about it. 

Angela wiped the dust out of a white mug, poured 
herself some coffee, and listened to the fan hum in 
their bedroom where Tom was still sleeping. Kyle 
slept in the room next to theirs. She used to wonder 
how he slept at all with hardly a breeze stirring 
through the windows at night, but after living in his 
house for five months, she'd decided that Kyle didn’t 
notice the heat or much of anything. She picked up a 
newspaper, rolled it, and began swatting the flies that 
buzzed around the bacon and eggs. 

A few minutes later, Kyle, then Tom shuffled into 
the kitchen and poured themselves some coffee. Kyle 
switched on the radio and sat down. The Pasco sta- 
tion announcer read hog and beef futures and the 
weather. 

Angela thought she heard Kyle mumble, “Gonna 
be a good year for beef.” He was hard of hearing, but 
instead of shouting like most deaf people Angela had 
known, Kyle muttered, and she always had to strain 
to catch what he said. 

“Already hot,” said Tom. He snatched two pieces 
of toast out of the greasy silver toaster on the counter 
and sat down between Kyle and Angela. He squeezed 
Angela's knee under the table, but when she reached 
to squeeze back, he'd already pulled his hand away. 

“You sure they're coming?” Tom asked Kyle. 

“Mrs. Garcia said so,” said Kyle, not looking up 
from his breakfast. 

“Who's coming?” Angela asked. She looked from 
Kyle to Tom. 

“Mexicans,” Tom said. “Time to pick Blue 
Lakes.” 

Angela had started to take a sip of coffee but 
stopped hercup halfway to her mouth. “But I thought 
you and me was going to Pasco today.” 

Tom looked down at his coffee and didn’t say 
anything. 

Kyle peppered his eggs until they turned black. 
“No reason you can't go.” He grunted just loud 
enough for Angela to hear. 

Angela stood up suddenly, slopping Tom’s and 
Kyle’s coffee onto the table, and poured the last inch 
in her cup down the drain. She jammed her feet into 
her barn shoes and walked out the back door. Across 
the dirt driveway, the angus steers stood lined up 


T air was still cool, and gray when Angela 
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Wetbacks 


BY BONNIE CHASTEEN 


against the fence, waiting for their morning feed. She 
walked around to the bunker, forked a wheelbarrow 
full of silage, and wheeled it back to the feed trough. 
When she came around the corner of the fence, she 
nearly ran into Tom. She passed him without looking 
at him or speaking. 

He followed her. “Hey,” he said. “I’m sorry I can’t 
go to town with you. But we've got to start getting 
those beans in today.” 

“You could have told me that when I got home 
from work yesterday,” Angela said. She tipped the 
wheelbarrow up into the trough. “Or the day before.” 
With the silage fork, she spread the feed along the 
trough. Finally she turned to Tom. “You know, I 
might as well be one of them steers for all you tell 
me.” She nodded her head toward the row of black 
ears flicking above the feed. 

“Angela.” Tom crossed his arms and leaned back 
against a fence post. “Stop it. I just forgot to tell you. 
That’s all.” 

She studied his face and eyes. Since coming to the 
farm, he’d lost weight, and the skin around his eyes 
had begun to crinkle up, just like Kyle’s. “How come 
you never forget to tell Kyle anything?” She leaned 
the fork against the wheelbarrow and folded her 
arms. 

“We're partners,” said Tom, “and...” 

“Oh yeah. Partners.” 

Tom was silent, then said, “Look. I don’t want to 
fight about this. If you want to go to Pasco, go on.” 

“But I wanted you to go too...” 

“I told you I can’t go. Those beans can’t wait 
another day.” 

Angela watched the steers eat, black tongues curl- 
ing up the green silage. The biggest steer was pushing 
the others out, as usual. She nudged him back with 
the fork handle. 

“Do you want me to stay and help?” 

“No. You’ve worked all week. Go ahead and take 
your day off.” 

He took the fork from her, walked back to the 
bunker and pitched the fork like a spear into the 
silage. 

“Okay,” she whispered to herself. “Just thought 
Td offer.” 


In the shower, she shaved her legs and under- 
arms, getting ready to go to town. She'd decided not to 
go shopping after all. Now that Tom wasn’t going, 
there wasn’t much use. His birthday was coming up, 
and she’d wanted to watch him to see what he’d han- 
dle and linger over, but now she was going to go 
swimming at the Y and then see a movie. 

When the nylon plant had shut down in Ashe- 
ville, Tom didn’t look for a new job, but had sat 
around the house and talked about his brother’s 
farm like it was paradise. “So much fresh asparagus, 
apricots and cherries you'll get sick of them. Colum- 
bia River's just three miles away and they pull Coho 
out of it all fall. You can even see Mt. Ranier from 
Kyle’s living room window.” 

Tom’s eyes had grown deep and excited, and 
watching him tell it, Angela had grown excited, too. 
In her mind Washington State, where her husband 
had grown up, was one lush sweep of sharp-peaked 
mountains, damp forests, green quiltworks of farms 
—a lot like North Carolina, only bigger and grander. 
The decision to give up her job as a blanket folder at 
Beacon Outlet had been an easy one to make. 

On the way out, they'd slept in a rest stop in the 
Idaho mountains, and when they'd awakened in the 


cold, piny air, she'd felt the promise of their new life 
on Kyle's farm bubbling in her like spring water. But 
by Spokane, the mountains had given out, and noth- 
thing but gray sage brush and occasional green 
patches of irrigated crop stretched between them and 
Basin City. 

After turning up several dirt roads that wandered 
off between rows of beans and alfalfa, they'd stopped 
at a dusty gray shack squatting alongside the road. 
Angela had thought Tom was going to ask for direc- 
tions. But the screen door opened and Kyle stepped 
out. She'd made up her mind then not to complain. 

That first night they'd heated a frozen pizza and 
drunk ice water for dinner. Tom and Kyle talked to 
each other in a private code of half sentences, grunts 
and nods which Angela gave up trying to follow. 
After dinner Tom put his arm around her shoulders 
and led her over to the living room window which 
framed the red and purple sunset. 

“There it is,” Tom said. 

“What?” 

“Mt. Ranier.” 

Angela looked down the line of his arm to the end 
of his finger. There she saw the faintest white scal- 
loped edge of mountain peaks like a three-masted 
ship slipping down behind the horizon. 

“Oh,” she said. “You'd never know it was there 
unless you knew what to look for.” 

“But it’s not that far, really. And we can go hiking 
some day.” He stood behind her and rubbed his chin 
along the top of her head. She’d leaned back into 
him, letting his chest and hips steady her. A moment 
later, Kyle had come into the room, and Tom moved 
away from her so suddenly that she almost fell. 

Kyle turned on the tv, and after two sitcoms, she 
had gone to bed. After she closed the bedroom door, 
she heard them talking again. Tom hadn't come to 
bed until after midnight. 

For the first two months, Angela went with Tom 
and Kyle on their rounds. They showed her how to 
set the irrigation pipes along the fields of new 
asparagus. She liked learning how to use the palm of 
her hand as a flutter valve to pull the water up from 
the cement ditches that bordered the fields and send 
it spurting down the furrows, drenching the fine, 
powdery soil. 

At night, when the three of them had finished din- 
ner, Kyle would fall asleep over the Pasco paper, and 
she and Tom would walk along the ditches, clearing 
out debris, keeping the water fresh and flowing. Tom 
showed her the tadpoles, like speckled pebbles with 
tails, scuttling along the bottoms of the ditches. Or he 
would sight a pheasant cock standing in the aspara- 
gus, its copper breast glinting in the slanted, orange 
sunlight. 

But in May, after the asparagus came in and the 
weather turned hot, Tom and Kyle had gotten up 
from the table together one night and left Angela to 
clean up the kitchen by herself. She had stood up to 
go with them, but the brothers had moved and 
spoken to each other in such a way that left no room 
for her to join them. Thinking about it, she knew it 
wasn't what they'd said that left her out, it was what 
they didn’t say. They didn’t need to say. Their bodies 
knew from working together what to do, when it was 
time to go and do it. When they'd left her standing by 
herself, she'd felt their knowing was a secret they 
were keeping from her, and that if she tried hard 
enough, she could learn it. 

She'd made it her job to feed the steers and look 
after the kitchen garden—just to show them that she 
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could do what needed doing. But they still left with- 
out her, left her with too much time and too little todo 
in that dusty, suffocating house. Finally, she’d gotten 
a job cashiering at the Midway. She was saving 
money to buy an air conditioner. 


She stopped toweling her hair to listen. There, she 
heard it again. Somebody walking around in the liv- 
ing room, just outside the bathroom door. 

“Tom?” she yelled. No one answered, but she 
heard feet scuffle away from the door. She pulled a 
loose cotton dress over her head, trying to think who 
it could be. Kyle’s neighbor, Tim Schmidt, might 
walk uninvited into the house looking for one of the 
men, but he wouldn’t keep quiet if somebody called 
to him. She looked around the tiny dim bathroom for 
a weapon, picked up the toilet plunger, and opened 
the door. 

She knew they weren’t Mexican; they were too 
short, faces too flat and brown. They reminded her of 
the flat-nosed figures she’d seen in National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. 

“What do you want?” she asked. She held the 
plunger loosely, as if she’d been using it to unstop a 
drain, but she was ready to swing it if she had to. 

The men looked at the floor and slid their bare 
feet away from her a step or two. One man wore a 
brightly woven vest over his bare shoulders and 
chest. The other was naked to the waist. Both men 
stank like cattle. 

“Work,” the vested man said, and squatted down 
to pick at the air with his fingers. 

She pointed to the door, and walked out behind 
them. Through a break in the cottonwoods, she saw 
Kyle dragging an irrigation pipe between a row of 
melons. 

She cupped her hands around her mouth and 
yelled, “Kyle!” 

He kept dragging the pipe. “Deaf as a stone,” she 
said. She walked a few yards toward him and 
yelled again. 

Finally, he raised his head and she waved her 
arm toward the house. 

Angela stood near the men and tried to watch 
them without staring. She decided that if they both 
wore vests or were both naked to the waist, she’d have 
trouble telling them apart. They were probably 
brothers. 

When Kyle got within earshot, Angela said, 
“Workers.” 

“Where are the others?” Kyle stood with his 
hands on his hips. “Mrs. Garcia said there'd be a 
couple of families out here by seven-thirty this 
morning.” 

The skin around Kyle’s eyes creased against the 
sun. His eyes slipped down to the front of her dress, 
and she realized that she hadn't had time to put on 
any underwear. She held the plunger like a baton up 
in front of her breasts. “These guys just came up a few 
minutes ago. That’s all I know.” 

She figured it was just as well Kyle didn't know 
the two had been inside the house. He didn't allow 
workers any closer to the house than the shade of the 
cottonwoods. “Why don’t you call Mrs. Garcia and 
find out?” 

“Naw.” Kyle looked from her to the Indians, then 
down at the ground. “Reckon they'll be here pretty 
soon,” he muttered. 

Kyle turned and said something to the men in 
Spanish. The men looked at him, then away, and 
said, “Work.” 

“Shit.” Kyle mumbled, shaking his head. “Can't 
even speak Spanish.” 

“Work,” said the vested man again, and squatted 
down like he'd done for Angela, plucking the air. 

“Yeah, cmon,” said Kyle. “We'll put you to 
work. ” 

The two Indians followed Kyle over to his old 
Ford pickup. He yanked down the rusty tailgate and 
rapped the bed of the truck, indicating to the men 
that they were to ride in the back. , 

Angela watched the two pull themselves up into 
the truck bed, which was cluttered with crates and 


baskets. The vested Indian sat on the edge of the bed 
behind the passenger seat and his brother, grasping 
the door frame, sat on the edge behind the driver’s 
seat. 

Angela turned to walk back into the house, heard 
the engine start, the truck door slam, and a man 
scream. She looked back over her shoulder. Both 
Indians were screaming somethingin a language she 
had never heard before, and were slapping the win- 
dow behind Kyle’s head. Angela felt herself running 
and yelling. She crossed the stretch of grass between 
the front steps and the dirt drive and reached the 
truck just as it stopped. 

She swung the door open and the Indian jerked 
his hand down between his knees and slumped over 
it, rocking and moaning. 

“What the hell happened?” Kyle said. 

“You slammed his fingers in the door,” Angela 
yelled. She tried to see the Indian’s hand, but both he 
and his brother were bent over it, whispering in 
their language. 

“Oh, shit,” Kyle said. He laughed. “Bad?” 

“Yeah.” 

They both looked over the side of the truck bed at 
the Indians. Kyle shook his head, half grinning. 
Angela couldn’t laugh. The nails and skin were split, 
revealing the bones of the three middle fingers, and 
she knew that if it had happened to her, she would 
have fainted by now. 

“He needs a doctor,” she said. 

“Yeah,” Kyle said, rubbing the stubble on his face, 
“but they’re illegal. Can’t risk the fine.” 

“Bring him in the house, then.” She turned to go 
back inside, but Kyle stood between the men and the 
front stoop. 

“Kyle?” she said. 

He continued to stand, arms folded, looking 
down at the dust. 

“His fingers need a dressing.” 

He looked up at her, his eyes so disgusted that she 
felt ashamed of herself. “Well dress them, then,” he 
said. He stepped back and herded the men into the 
house behind her. 

Angela found an old roll of yellowed gauze and 
some peroxide in the bathroom cabinet. She heard 
Kyle dialing the phone in the kitchen. He mumbled a 
few seconds, clicked the receiver back into the cradle, 
and swore. 

“I can’t find any adhesive tape,” she yelled. 

She heard Kyle mumble something. 

“What?” she yelled. 

“I said there’s some duct tape here in the kitch- 
en drawer.” 

She looked around the corner at Kyle standing 
with his arms folded while the Indian held his 
brother’s bleeding hand over the kitchen sink. “Well 
why don’t you get it out?” she snapped. 

Kyle jerked the drawer open, slammed the tape 
down on the kitchen table, and strode out the back 
door. 

“Kyle?” she called after him. He kept walking past 
the cottonwoods. She looked back at the Indians who 
were watching her. She shrugged and set the perox- 
ide and gauze down on the table next to the tape. 
“Son of a bitch,” she said. 

Unable to find a pair of scissors, Angela cut off a 
piece of tape with a butcher knife and tore it into 
strips. She slapped at the flies that were buzzing 
around the man’s hand and tried to wash it gently in 
the cold tap to stop the bleeding. She poured perox- 
ide on his finger tips. The flesh frothed white with the 
chemical, and she noticed the man’s face was sweaty, 
his black eyes solid and dull like mud. y 
She felt the sweat trickling down the % ji 
sides of her own face, between ner k A 
shoulder blades, but it was just 
from the heat. She wrapped S 
each fingerin gauze and 
taped the ends with the 
silver strips. She tried to 
imagine these men 
leaving their homes in 
some country south of 
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Mexico, slipping past border patrol, hiding for 
thousands of miles in boxcars to work for people like 
Kyle. She tried to remember why she had come. She’d 
thought that she and Tom would work together, put 
in time for themselves instead of factories that might 
fold on you without a minute’s notice. But now Tom 
was working with Kyle, and she was counting out 
change to pay for an air conditioner to put in a 
window she didn’t own. 

When she'd finished, she held up the Indian’s 
bandaged hand, and said, shaking her head, “No 
work. No work.” 

The man pulled his hand away. “Work,” he said, 
and nodded his head. 

The back door swung open and Tom walked into 
the kitchen. “Whats going on here?” he said. 
“What’re these two doing in the house?” 

“Didn't Kyle tell you?” Angela said. “He smashed 
his fingers.” She pointed to the wounded man’s 
hand. “He shouldn’t have to work today, but he 
wants to.” 

Tom examined Angela’s bandage job. “Reckon 
they'll have to do. Kyle said Garcia told him every 
wetback in the valley’s moved off to pick cherries.” 
He held the back door open and cocked his head at 
the men. They walked outside, and he shut the door 
behind them. 

He ran himself a cup of water from the tap, and 
Angela saw him notice her loose breasts under her 
cotton dress and frown. 

“You still going to Pasco?” 

“Planning on it,” she said. She put the tape and 
the scissors away. “Guess you'll want water and 
sandwiches for your crew.” 

“That'd help.” Tom smiled. 

“You sure you don’t need me here to work?” 

“Naw,” he said. “It’s all right. We'll get along.” 

She made half a dozen bologna sandwiches, and 
Tom found a white milk jug and filled it with water. 
Angela put a bottle of aspirin in the paper bag with 
the sandwiches. 

“What’s that for?” Tom asked. 

“That one might need them.” 

“He'll be all right. Kyle says them wetbacks are 
tough as iron. Probably don't feel pain the way we 
do.” 

Angela thought of the man’s eyes turning cloudy 
like silty pond water and the sweat beading up on his 
lip when she wrapped his fingers, the only signs that 
he felt any different from the way he had when she’d 
found him and his brother standing in Kyle’s living 
room that morning. She’d seen the same murkiness 
and sweat on Tom’s face the time he’ cut the end off 
his thumb with a band saw. 

“Take it anyway,” she said, and turned toward 
their bedroom to dress for town. She started to close 
the door behind her, but Tom pushed it open. He ran 
his hand down her bare arm and squeezed her hand. 
“You still love me?” he asked. 

“Do you still love me?” she asked. She watched 
his face, his eyes to see if something stirred up in 
them. But they stayed clear and pale. 

He smiled a little, and wiped her hair away from 
her face. “Brush your hair, girl. It’s a mess.” He bent 
and kissed her, but when she responded, slipped her 
arms around him, slid her hands down along his 
hips and thighs, he pushed her back, said, “I gotta go. 
Kyle’s waiting on me. Maybe when you get back from 
town.” 

Angela watched him walk through the kitchen 
door and step out into the pounding sunlight and 
knew she wasn’t coming back from town. She would 
take the air-conditioner money and drive on to 
Seattle or Tacoma—she didn’t think she had enough 
to get back to North Carolina. 

When she heard his truck engine rumble, she 
noticed the gallon of water and bag of sandwiches sit- 
ting next to the kitchen door. She picked them up and 
ran outside, but Tom was already driving down the dirt 
road to the bean field, and she stood in the dust that 
boiled up behind him, shouting and waving. She felt 
the dust settling on her clean hair and face, and went 
backinto the house to wash again before sheleft. O 
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